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LETTERS 


PUILIC  SERVICE  ADVERTISING 

From  James  W.  Egan,  Jr.: 

I  vote  for  the  Retailers  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  to  be  set  up  within  the  Advertising 
Council.  My  reasons  are  substantially 
those  advanced  in  Howard  Abrahams’ 
article,  “Who’s  Going  to  Run  This  Show?” 
(Stores,  July,  1948.)  I  have  another  rea¬ 
son,  and  I  think  a  strong  one  too.  That 
is— as  splendid  as  the  Ad  Council  has  been, 
as  praiseworthy  as  are  the  projects  on 
which  the  Ad  Council  has  worked  with 
the  NAM,  the  joint  committees  of  the 
.\NA  and  the  4-A’s  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  as  much  lip  service  as 
has  been  given  to  “doing  things  on  the 
local  level”,  a  program  for  effectively  ty¬ 
ing  in  the  retailer  and  the  tremendous 
influence  he  wields  has  been  conspicuous¬ 
ly  lacking. 

.\nd  what  is  true  of  the  retailer  is  true, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  local  news¬ 
paper. 

I  think  such  a  Retailers  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  only  result  in  even  more 
valuable  cooperation  from  retailers  but 
can  contribute  much  to  the  .\d  Council’s 
thinking  at  the  local  level.  To  the  Ad 
Caruncil  such  a  committee  can  bring  a 
true  appreciation  of  what  it  really  means 
to  think  at  the  local  level— and  how  mean¬ 
ingful  is  the  Bureau  of  .Advertising’s 
famous  slogan,  “.All  Business  Is  Local.” 

I  think  also  much  might  be  done  not 
only  to  more  effectively  mobilize  the  great 
retail  strength  but  also  aid  in  mobilizing 
locally  the  strength  of  the  professional 
people  and  the  local  ser\’ice  businesses, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  impress  upon  the 
•Ad  Council  the  importance  of  continuity 
in  advertising  when  one  seeks  the  maxi¬ 
mum  return  and  most  efficient  result  from 
advertising. 

I  hope  that  it  is  decided  to  proceed 
along  those  lines  and  that  you  get  under 
way  shortly. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Community  Public 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
■Advertising  Executives  .Association,  I  ex¬ 
tend  to  you  the  facilities  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion. 

—  James  W.  Egan,  Jr., 

The  Toledo  Blade 

Prom  B.  Lewis  Posen: 

Nice  going!  I  like  the  idea  of  bringing 
the  matter  of  cooperative  action  by  retail¬ 
ers  out  in  the  open.  I  am  hereby  casting 
my  vote  for  a  Retail  .Advisory  Committee 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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We  save 

TIME,  SPACE  and  MONEY 

with  Cycle-matic  files” 


says 

Goldwaters 

of  Phoenix,  Arizona 
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This  progressive  merchandising  organization 
of  the  Old  Southwest  reaps  satisfying  benefits 
from  its  cycle  billing  installation  with  Cycle- 
Matic  Visible  files.  As  Mr.  Jack  W.  Harris, 
Credit  Manager,  points  out,  Goldwaters 
achieve  three-way  savings;  valuable,  badly 
needed  office  space  through  use  of  the  com¬ 
pact  double-tier  Cycle-Matic  Desk;  precious 
hours  saved  through  faster  ticket  stuffing  with 
visible  files  and  split-second  authorization 
from  the  visibly  signaled  margin  on  each  ac¬ 
count;  an  impressive  25%  cut  in  clerical  costs 
for  the  operation  of  its  Accounts  Receivable 
department. 

Cycle-Matic  equipment  is  really  paying  off 
for  Goldwaters.  It  will  pay  off  for  you  tool 
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5_  unique  benefits  you  with  Remington  Rend 
Visible  Unified  Credit  Records: 

1  increases  goodwill 

2  eliminates  sales  peaks 

3  speeds  authorization 

4  simplifies  collections 

5  lowers  operating  costs 

Our  skilled  installation  staff  will  install  the  entire 
system  and  will  instruct  personnel  in  its  efficient 
operation  — without  interfering  with  regular  office 
routines. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  full  color  booklet  X  710 
—a  detailed  description  of  a  typical  Remington 
Rand  Cycle-Matic  installation. 

Retail  Store  Department  •  Systems  Diviskm 
315  Fourth  Avenue  •  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 
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WOOLSHtK 


IS  THE 


■m 


Ife? 


.  -  rtnA  s«e  why  ''Woolshire"  is  beyond  olb-^j  ^ 
**Wbdshire"  by  your  most  critical  standards  ;  f  I 


jftvi.  ^  <dteod  of  any  other  blanket  on  the  market 


or^ng  Chatham’s  ^*Woolshire”  in  quantity  now.  #j  m 
odveMng  cmd  promotion  specifically  aimed  r 


i,'  ‘ 


Stil^  tqiimr  l»  the  Oeteher  tllh  (out  on  Odobor  8th)  Issue  of  Life, 
i^M«#^4Qfl(g0l^feedin  et  the  boHlht  of  the  bkinkel-buying  season. 


_-?'V;!'^  :- .  Jk  4 


liM^wfll  ie  »Mrt  ^mii^iiileeMihcetty  *•  ye®  ««"  ^  ®*** 


FOR  *12  50* 


(^lialluim  s  U)()S  virjiin  wool  ’’WooUliirc  '  is  llu?  lu*>t-st*llin^  Maiikol 
in  llu*  counlrv  lu-oaiist*  no  «)llu“r  Maiikot  ollors  such  hcauty 
and  (|iiali(v  lor  S12..K)*.  "\\o(»lshin*  s  pure  wool  is  "ii  >olt 
that  it  takes  this  stvisou's  lno^t  (hdicate  tints. 

s(»  well-nuule  that  it  assures  years  ol  warmth  and  wfar.  ^ 

Satin-houiul  "\\o(dshinr'  conies  packial  in  a 

white  closet  l)o\  with  floral  m<»til— exipiisittr  settinj^ 

fora  blanket  that  onlv  (diathanr>^  jireat  mill 

ran  prodiute  lor  as  litth^  as  SI  2.50*. 


T  rose 


Kxtra  l(m<;  72  x  OU  iiu  lies.  S  I  2.O0 .  *SI2.0.i  in  llu*  \\  ust 

I'Alra  w idc:  Ul)  \  *)(l  iiu’lu's.  si:i.95.  SI  t.’iU  ill  the  West 


CHVniAM  MAKES  (;OOI)  BLANKE  I  S  FOK  ALL  I  HE  EV.MILV 

(Bahy.  too!  )  in  a  wide  varietv  ol  colors  and  prices, 
rach  hlanket  packaged  in  its  own 

distiiu  tivtt  closet  hox.  _ _ ^ _ _ 

©  1W8  (!hatliain  Maiiiifacliiriii"  (  !i>ni|iany.  Klkin.  N.  C. 
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THROITGB  YOUR  STORE  S 


She  The  Woman  W  lio  Sews— so  important  to  your  Store ! 

Her  true  worth  is  revealed  as  she  shops  from  department 
to  department,  leaving  hehind  a  trail  of  saleseheeks. 

She  is  a  diserimitiating,  fashion-eonseious  eustomer.  She 
>eeks  indivitluality  in  her  choice  of  style,  design,  and  fabrics. 
That  i>  why  >he  is  such  a  liberal  purchaser  of  accessories 
to  complete  her  ctotume,  as  indicated  by  typical  findings 
of  the>e  individual  store  surveys; 


At  RIKE-KUMIER  CO.,  Dayton. 
Ohio.  34.0  percent  of  the  pat¬ 
tern  and  piece  goods  customers 
surveyed  huy  hats  .  .  .  lb.4  per¬ 
cent  buy  fiirdles. 


At  HARRY  S.  MANCHESTER, 

Madison,  Vi  isc..  IH.4  percent  of 
llie  piece  goods  and  pattern 
customers  surveyed  order  slips 
to  complete  their  costumes.  12.5 
percent  buy  costume  jewelry. 


At  WALKER'S,  San  Diego.  Cali¬ 
fornia.  31.0  percent  of  the  piece 
goods  and  pattern  customers 
questioned  also  purchase  hand- 
hags,  22.0  percent  buy  gloves  to 
go  with  their  clothes. 


At  IIPMAN  WOLFE  &  CO.,  Port¬ 
land.  Ore_  32.8  percent  of  the 
store’s  pattern  and  fabric  cus¬ 
tomers  polled  purchase  shoes 
and  32.8  percent  buy  belts. 


Yes,  The  \V  otnati  \V  ho  Sews  is  a  best  cuslotner.  Probably 
tto  other  locatioti  sets  as  much  traffic  in  motion  as  the  fewr 
stptare  feet  of  your  patteni  department. 

For  high-style  authetiticity.  The  Woman  Who  Sews 
looks  to  Mcfaill.  By  itnpartial  tiationwide  survey*,  56.2 
peicent  of  the  10,(KX)  womett  polled  said  they  prefer  to 
use  McCall  Patterns! 


ALL-PRINTED 

PATTERNS 


BUILD  STORE  TRAFFIC 


*From  "The  Woman  Who  Sews,”  a  58-page  survey  prepared  in  cooperation  with 
24  representative  department  stores,  which  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  factors 
affecting  fabric  and  pattern  selling.  Write  McCall  Corp.,  230  Park  Avenue, 
Aew  York  17,  N.  Y.,  for  your  free  copy. 


]lbu  need  every  one 
of  these 

GREAT  ADVANTAGES 
for  PROFITABLE 

eUBBUHttr  SELLING 


Complete  line  with  wanted  styles  and  in  every  price  line 
Styles  and  price  ranges  of  proved  popularity 
One  of  the  best-known,  best-liked  names  in  the  textile  industry 
Experience  of  America’s  biggest  producer  of  crib  blankets 
Special  features,  textures,  and  designs 

O  Research  and  production  “know  how’’  of 


Special  features,  textures,  and  designs 


Research  and  production  “know  how’’  of 
Pepperell  scientists  and  craftsmen 

•  See  the  Great  1948  Une-^ Designed  for  Volume  Sales ! 

baby  PEPPERELL  crib  blankets 

Pepperell  Matiufactwring  CotnpaBiy 

■OSTON  .  NEW  YORK  CHICAOO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA  •  DALLAS 
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Perhaps  this  convinced  you! 


5F87B 

D7  6L532  293 


07  6L532  293 


YOUR  STORE  NAME 


5F87B 

07  6L532  '  293 
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Perhaps,  among  the  many  exclusive  features  of 
the  Dennison  Dial-Set  System  of  price  mark¬ 
ing,  it  was  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  that  first  attracted  your  attention— con¬ 
vinced  you  that  Dennison  could  help  make 
your  marking  room  operation  more  efficient. 

The  fact  that  you  may  mark  merchandise 
with  price  tags  which  afford  maximinn  aid  to 
stock  control,  illustrates  just  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  advantages  that  stem  from  the  Dial- 
Set’s  flexibility.  Consider,  for  example,-  the 
three-part  tag  (No.  1  in  the  illustration  above), 
which  is  used  for  marking  two-piece  garments. 
Since  the  Dial-Set  Printer  makes  an  identical 
impression  on  each  section  of  the  tag,  all  code 
information  accompanies  both  pieces  of  the 
garment  and  appears  on  the  unit  control  cou¬ 
pon.  The  reverse  of  the  tag  is  preprinted  with 
a  matching  serial  number  to  facilitate  stock- 
keeping. 

The  other  two  tags  shown — No.  2,  a  tag  with 
an  extra  control  coupon  to  save  reticketing  in 
case  of  return;  and  No.  3,  a  similar  tag  with  an 
additional  coupon  that  acts  as  a  credit  slip — 
are  still  further  examples  of  how  the  Dennison 
Dial-Set  marking  method  simplifies  systems 
and  improves  controls. 


D276  73IW  3SR 

C4  24  i 


D27B  73IK8  35R 

V  C4  24  2570 


YOUR  STORE  NAME 

24  2570 


Features  such  as  these  have  made,  and  are 
continuing  to  make,  Denniacn  Marking  Room 
Equipment  first  choice  where  efficient  opera¬ 
tion  counts  most. 

Although,*  dTuing  the  past  year,  we  distrib¬ 
uted  the  greatest  niunber  of  marking  machines 
in  our  history,  our  expanded  production  facili¬ 
ties  have  not  yet  enabled  us  to  catch  up  with 
the  pent-up  demand.  We  ask  yoiir  continued 
imderstanding  as  we  make  every  effort  to  meet 
your  requirements. 


MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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LET’S  ARGUE! 


By  Lew  Hahn 


HOW  IMPORTANT  IS  THE  BUYER’S  JOB? 


tik 


is  the  lutuie  ot  the 
department  store  buyer? 
One  who  studies  and  keeps  in 
toueh  with  retailing  develop¬ 
ments  tomes  to  us  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  plate  of  the  buyer 
is  becoming  continuously  less 
important.  The  thought  ex¬ 
pressed  is  that  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  aepaiiinent  store  systems,  unit  controls  and 
uliat  not,  the  buyer  has  become  a  sort  of  glorified  office 
Im»\.  fie  is  told  what  to  do,  what  goods  to  buy,  how 
imuli  he  can  invest  in  merchandise,  etc.,  etc.  So  says 
our  ol)ser\er  referred  to  above.  In  supjx)rt  of  this 
•irguinent,  Irwin  Wolf,  vice-president  of  Kaufmann’s, 
Pittsburgh  and  the  May  Co.,  and  chairman  of  our  im- 
[K)rtant  \'endors’  Relations  Committee,  is  tjuoted  to 
us  as  saying:  “The  buyer’s  job  is  the  most  undevel- 
o|)ed  job  in  the  department  store.” 

Let  us  say  at  once  that  we  do  not  believe  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  buyer  is  any  less  important  than  it  has 
Iteen  in  the  past.  Rather,  we  believe  it  is  increasingly 
important.  Any  opinion  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us, 
IS  based  upon  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  de- 
[wrtment  store  buyers  have  in  recent  years  been  unable 
to  fulfill  their  functions  as  well  as  formerly  was  the 
lase.  This  has  been  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  over 
which  the  buyer  has  had  little  control.  The  first  of 
these  is  that  for  nearly  eight  years  we  have  continu¬ 
ously  operated  in  the  strongest  kind  of  sellers’  market. 
Merchandise  scarcities  in  war  time  started  it.  The 
'cller  had  all  the  advantage.  He  determined  what  was 
most  convenient  and  profitable  to  produce  and  what¬ 
ever  it  was  met  with  an  eager  demand.  He  allocated 
his  goods  as  he  saw  fit.  The  department  store  buyer 
was  lucky  to  get  merchandise  and  he  gladly  accepted 
what  the  manufacturer  allowed  him  to  have.  In  this 
sellers’  market  there  was  no  chance  for  a  buyer  to 
l)etter  any  purchase.  His  very  attitude  toward  his 
resource  had  to  undergo  a  change.  In  the  days  of  the 
buyers’  market,  in  spite  of  the  embargo  of  manage- 
!uent  against  the  practice,  many  manufacturers  used 
to  send  Christmas  gifts  to  some  of  the  buyers  who 
dealt  with  them.  It  is  expressive  of  conditions  to 
learn  that,  in  more  recent  years,  manufacturers  have 
tound  themselves  receiving  such  remembrances  from 
buyers.  The  buyer  has  had  to  curry  favor  with  those 
from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  merchandise. 

August,  1948 


W  hat  was  begun  in  the  war  years  has  been  extended 
into  the  post-war  years.  .Although  production  of  mer¬ 
chandise  has  largely  increased,  the  demands  of  con¬ 
sumers  for  g<K)ds  have  appeared  insatiable.  The  pro 
ducers  still  hold  the  whip  hand. 

.Another  factor  which  shoidd  not  be  disregarded  is 
that  a  large  proportion  of  department  store  buyers 
iiave  become  buyers  during  this  sellers’  market.  They 
nevei  have  known  any  other  conditions.  It  follows 
they  are  like  the  man  who  said  he  was  18  years  old 
before  he  knew  there  was  any  other  part  to  a  chicken 
than  the  wings.  The  irlea  that  the  buyer  should  have 
a  definite  influence  on  what  the  maiiulacturer  pro¬ 
duces,  the  price  at  which  it  may  be  purchased,  the 
(jiiantity  that  should  be  ordered  and  the  time  when 
deliveries  should  be  demanded,  probably  is  slow  in 
finding  a  place  in  the  miiuls  of  these  comparatively 
new  Iniyers.  Here  is  where  criticism  must  be  directed 
against  management  itself— if  any  criticism  is  in  order. 
What  has  management  done  to  round  out  the  lack  of 
experience  of  such  buyers? 

It  is  true  the  development  of  modern  systems  in 
department  stores  has  tended  to  relieve  the  buyer 
of  some  of  the  strain  of  operating  his  department.  We 
cannot  accept  the  statement  that  this,  however,  in  any 
way  detracts  from  the  im|x)rtance  of  the  buyer’s  job. 
It  merely  tends  to  provide  him  with  more  definite 
information  ujxm  which  to  conduct  his  business.  .Any¬ 
one  who  will  take  the  time  to  list  some  of  the  things 
which  the  buyer  is  presumed  to  know,  and  to  do,  will 
convince  himself  that  whatever  has  been  possible  in 
the  way  of  improved  systems  in  connection  with  the 
job  of  buying  has  been  greatly  needed.  .A  good  buyer 
is  presumed  to  f)e  an  analyst  who  studies  the  needs  of 
his  customers;  a  weather  prophet  to  judge  when  to 
stage  his  promotions:  an  accountant  to  keep  track  of 
his  inventory,  to  achieve  his  required  gross  margin  and 
profit,  to  know  at  all  times  what  his  commitments 
are:  a  gtHid  judge  of  advertising;  a  sales  manager  to 
keep  his  gcKjds  moving;  a  teacher  to  train  and  instruct 
his  salespeople;  an  economist  to  foretell  conditions 
under  which  he  is  to  sell  his  goods;  a  diplomat  to 
whom  customers  may  be  referred;  an  exfjert  negotiator 
in  the  market;  an  authority  on  merchandise;  and  a 
score  of  other  things  which  are  too  numerous  for  our 
available  space. 

The  systems  which  our  critical  friend  .seems  to 


SCHOLLER  BROS.,  INC 


EYE  FUL....LY  realize 
that  Quality  Finishing 
makes  good  Hosiery 
even  Better 


Lovely  legs  ore  truly  an  “eye  full",— ever 
appealing  to  man  or  maid, — that's  why  she 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her 
attractive  sisters  soy:  "I  fully  realize  that 
Quality  Finishing  makes  good  hosiery  even 
better".  Yes,  fashion-wise  women  are 
instinctivaly  awara  of  the  sheer  loveliness, 
crystal  clearness,  smoky  dullness,  that  feel¬ 
ing  of  nothingness  that  hosiery  finished  with 
DuraBaau  imparts.  .And  too,  they  ore  ever- 
conscious  of  the  "miles  more  wear"  such 
hosiery  gives  them, — because  of  its  added 
resistance  to  snags,  runs  and  spotting! 
DuraBaau  is  truly  the  "fi/m  of  protection  and 
loveliness" 


TEXTILE 

FINISHES 


Let’s  Argue! 


believe  are  detracting  troin  the  importance  ot  the 
buyer's  job  actually  are  devices  intended  to  enable 
the  buver  to  have  more  time,  and  more  accur.iie  in- 
torniation,  with  which  to  carry  cm  the  really  important 
lunctions  of  his  piosition.  They  are  to  know  what  his 
customers  want,  to  develop  expert  knowledge  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  to  be  familiar  with  his  market,  to  use  proper¬ 
ly  the  prestige  of  his  store  in  dealing  with  resources, 
iiul  to  operate  his  department  efficiently  and  profit- 
.ihlv.  Any  fniyer  who  concentrates  effectively,  and 
MKcessfully,  on  these  tilings  will  hnd  he  has  plenty 
to  do  and  his  opportunity  to  build  a  reputation,  and 
idvance  his  own  fortunes,  are  all  that  any  reasonable 
[lersoii  could  wish. 

We  haven’t  talked  with  Irwin  Wolf  about  the  state- 
meiii  <|iioted  to  us  but  we  believe  we  know  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  “The  buyer’s  job  is  undeveloped.” 
Mr.  Woll  long  has  believed  too  much  buying  is  the 
result  of  guesswork  and  too  little  is  based  on  solid 
knowledge  of  facts.  At  our  January  Convention,  be 
s|X)ke  at  length  on  the  need  for  what  he  termed  “engi¬ 
neered  buying”.  Undoubtedly,  he  used  the  word 
engineered”  becau.se  he  knew  that  an  engineer  can¬ 
not  ^uess.  He  must  know  the  facts.  When  he  designs 
.1  bridge,  for  example,  the  engineer  cannot  say:  “If 
ue  use  steel  of  such  and  such  weight  and  strength, 

1  guess  that  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  strains 
•ind  stresses  to  which  the  bridge  will  be  subjected.” 
The  engineer  must  know.  So  he  carefully  figures  it 
.ill  out  and  then  provides  a  certain  reserve  strength 
10  meet  any  unforseeable  additional  strain.  That  is 
why  bridges  usually  stay  in  place.  We  are  sure  Mr. 
Wolf  is  calling  for  some  comparable  process  for  buy¬ 
ing  which  will  be  based  ujxm  thorough  knowledge  of 
facts,  instead  of  on  hunch  or  guess. 

Certain  executives  in  the  store,  such  as  the  top  man, 
the  treasurer,  the  controller  and  the  merchandise 
manager,  are  in  position  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
those  important  factors  which  are  responsible  for 
creating  conditions  which  will  have  a  great  effect  up>on 
what  the  buyer  may  be  able  to  sell  and  the  prices  at 
which  he  should  buy.  The  functions  of  these  execu¬ 
tives  continuously  operate  to  compel  them  to  think  of 
these  factors.  The  buyer,  who  is  busy  with  his  own 
job,  must  expect  and,  indeed,  has  the  right  to  look 
for  guidance  in  these  matters  which  may  have  so  large 
an  influence  on  his  operation.  Thus,  the  growing  dis¬ 
position  in  good  store  organizations  to  guide  buyers 
on  such  points  should  be  regarded  as  a  development 
which  allows  the  buyer  to  function  with  more  accuracy 
and,  at  the  same  time  is  dehnite  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
portance  with  which  management  regards  the  buying 
function.  Instead  of  restrictions  these  developments 
should  be  regarded  by  the  buyer  as  the  support  which 
comes  from  capable  teammates. 


It  is  impossible  for  any  human  who  has  frequent 
contact  with  others  wholly  to  prevent  himself  from 
absorbing  some  of  the  ideas  and  viewpioints  of  those 
others.  Consequently,  because  buyers  have  frequent 
contact  with  those  on  the  selling  side  of  the  market, 
it  inevitably  follows  that  to  some  extent  the  buyer 
will  be  influenced  by  these  contacts.  Sometimes  the 
influence  may  be  due  almost  entirely  to  what  the 
buyer  learns  about  the  conditions  of  production.  In 
other  cases  he  becomes  the  unwitting  subject  of  a 
continuous  propaganda.  Thus,  he  may  hear  there 
will  f)e  a  great  scarcity  of  merchandise  in  which  he 
is  interested.  That  statement  comes  from  manufac¬ 
turers  and  their  salesmen,  and  also  from  his  buying 
office,  which  may  be  maintaining  even  closer  relations 
with  the  producers  than  the  buyer  does.  Such  state¬ 
ments  may  reflect  the  sincere  opinion  of  those  who 
pass  them  on  to  the  buyer.  Sometimes  these  predic¬ 
tions  prove  accurate.  Often  they  do  not.  In  any  case, 
the  buyer  to  protect  his  department  would  like  to 
place  substantial  orders.  His  merchandise  manager, 
perhaps  because  of  some  general  policy  laid  down  by 
top  management,  maybe  as  the  result  of  his  own  sizing 
up  of  the  situation,  vetoes  the  idea.  In  such  a  situation 
it  may  be  natural  for  disappointed  salesmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers  to  conclude  that  the  buyer’s  place  has  been 
rendered  less  important.  Such  a  reaction  is  silly  and, 
if  the  buyer  permits  himself  to  be  affected  by  hnding 
this  idea  in  the  market,  he  is  making  a  great  mistake. 

The  best  results  are  going  to  be  obtained  not  by 
the  buyer  adopting  in  headlong  fashion  the  opinions 
he  gets  in  the  market,  but  through  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  those  ideas  by  adequate  discussion  with  other 
executives  w'ho  are  likely  to  be  able  to  preserve  un¬ 
tinctured  the  retail  opinion.  In  this  process,  the  strict¬ 
ly  retail  outlook  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  what  the 
buyer  has  brought  back  as  the  market  opinion,  and 
the  resultant  course  determined  upon  will  prove  the 
best  for  the  buyer  to  follow. 

VVe  can  see  no  diminution  in  the  stature,  or  in  the 
held  of  opportunity,  for  the  capable  buyer  who  oper¬ 
ates  industriously  and  intelligently  under  the  newer 
systems  of  the  department  store.  Goods  will  not  buy 
themselves.  Someone  who  has  the  ability  to  make  wise 
selections,  who  knows  his  merchandise,  who  can  nego¬ 
tiate  with  his  resources,  who  can  follow  through  and 
see  the  goods  effectively  sold,  always  will  be  needed 
to  insure  the  store’s  success.  The  little  flippant  buyer, 
who  parrots  the  idle  chit-chat  of  the  market,  who  gets 
by  on  bluff  and  a  small  bag  of  shabby  tricks,  cannot 
expect  to  go  very  far  in  a  live  retail  store.  The  sooner 
such  buyers  disappear  from  the  scene  the  better  it 
will  be  for  all  concerned.  The  sincere  man  or  woman, 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  helpfulness,  eager  to  do  the 
job  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  patient  with  salespeople, 
fair  to  manufacturers  and  customers,  bent  on  learn¬ 
ing  more  and  more  of  how  to  be  a  good  merchant— 
that  buyer  has  a  great  future  to  claim.  Fortunately 
there  are  many  buyers  who  have  these  qualities. 
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Wliy  Q-FI«er  redvces  b«fldiiig  thut  20 
t»30% 

Q-Floor  is  the  steel  subfloor,  delivered 
pre-cut.  Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft. 
in  30  seconds.  Construction  is  (^, 
noncombustible.  The  Q-Floor  is  im¬ 
mediately  used  as  working  platform 
by  other  trades.  No  delay  for  wet 
materials.  No  forms,  no  falsework,  no 
fire  hazard.  Even  when  structural  steel 
is  slow  in  delivery,  steel  construction 
is  still  faster.  You  must  allow  time  for 
demolition  and  excavation.  By  that 
time,  the  steel  is  ready.  Steel  con¬ 
struction  gives  an  earlier  completion 
date.  Completion  time,  not  starting 
time,  determines  how  soon  your  cus¬ 
tomers  walk  in. 


ment 


*noors  are  such  a  small  fraction  of  total  cost,  one  tends  to 
forget  that  floor  space  is  actually  what  a  store  is  for.  You 
say  a  steel  Q-Floor  costs  less  than  the  carpet  to  cover  it? 
Yet  it  provides  electrical  availability  over  the  entire  exposed 
area  of  the  floor.  And  the  steel  construction,  being  dry, 
reduces  building  time  20  to  30%.  These  are  factors  any 
investor  can  easily  translate  into  terms  of  money  saved. 
They  mean  more  revenue  over  the  years  and  earlier  revenue 
ris^t  from  the  start. 

**Let’8  look  at  the  details — ” 


Why  Q-FImt  kteps  ■  stare  SMdeni 

The  steel  cells  of  Q-Floor  are  crossed 
over  by  headers  for  earring  the  wires 
of  every  electrical  service,  regardless 
of  how  many  new  displays  or  appli¬ 
ances  may  be  invented.  An  electrical 
outlet  can  be  established  on  every  shr- 
inch  area.  It  requires  but  a  small  hole, 
takes  literally  only  a  few  minutes.  No 
muss  with  trenches.  Buyers  can  have 
as  many  outlets,  changed  as  often  and 
located  exactly,  as  they  please.  Such 
permanently  flexible  floor  layouts  keep 
a  store  permanently  modem.  The  ex¬ 
terior  may  grow  old-fashioned,  but 
with  live  arteries  of  power  in  the 
floors,  the  store  itself  will  never  be 
electrically  outmoded. 


Writo  for  tho  simple  details; 

H.  H.  ROBfRTSON  COMPANY 

S410  Penaert  Baak  taiMlne,  PIttsbareh  IS,  Paaatylvanla 
OflkM  ia  SO  Priaciaal  CMm  WmW-WM«  BaiMina  SMvica 


Modernization  ot  a  store  re¬ 
quires  a  scientific  approach.  Yet 
the  problems  of  the  utilization  of 
space  are  seldom  studied  scientifically. 
Most  expansions  and  reltx:ations  of 
departments  have  been  based  upon 
the  expediency  of  immediate  needs 
rather  than  upon  any  well  thought-out 
long-range  plan.  But  effective  mod¬ 
ernization  depends  upon  a  carefully 
(onceived  master  plan. 

Belore  we  even  get  to  the  master 
plan,  management  must  answer  some 
pertinent  questions.  These  questions 
have  to  do  with  the  fundamental  need 
for  such  mcxlernization,  and  the 
effects  of  the  ex|jenditures  u|>on  the 
finances  of  the  company. 

The  very  first  question  that  must 
always  lie  asked  before  any  consider¬ 
able  expenditure  is  contemplated  is, 
"Is  this  necessary?”  Of  course,  a  gcxxl 
ase  can  almost  invariably  be  made 
for  improving  a  store,  but  this  ques¬ 
tion  goes  deeper  than  whether  it  is 
merely  desirable.  The  genuine  need 
must  lie  weighed  against  the  cost  and 
the  results  expected. 

The  next  question  that  must  claim 
the  attention  of  any  management 
whidi  is  thinking  of  expansion  or 
modernization  is  the  effect  the  ex¬ 
penditure  will  have  on  the  working 
lapital  of  the  company.  A  sound 
working  capital— ratio  of  current  assets 
to  current  liabilities— is  the  very  life 
bIcxKl  of  any  business.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  that  company  has  as  its  first 
ies|x)nsibility  the  preservation  of  the 
working  capital  in  a  sound  position. 
A  modernization  program  should 
never  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  that 


First,  a  Master  Plan 

After  the  questions  regarding  the 
“wl  and  the  effects  on  the  work- 
ng  capital”  are  settled,  the  manage¬ 
ment  then  has  the  task  of  setting  up 
•  master  plan  to  be  followed  in  the 
iKxlerni/ation  program.  This  is  to 
leep  the  store  from  making  a  lot  of 
alse  starts  in  relocating  departments 
md  in  fixturing.  If  a  master  plan  is 
et  up,  every  move  that  is  made  from 
hen  on  will  add  one  more  step  in  the 
•ght  direction  toward  the  ultimate 
•hjectives  the  management  has  in 
■imd.  It  is  something  like  setting  up 
I  “Five  Year  Plan”. 
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By  Jay  D.  Runkle 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  NRDG.4, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Cjowlev,  Milner  &  Co. 


In  setting  up  the  master  plan,  the 
"time  table”  shoidd  be  determined. 
The  management  will  have  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  long  it  wants  to  take 
to  acconqjlish  its  objectives  without 
disturbing  its  working  capital.  In  our 
own  store  we  have  consistently  fin- 
nancetl  our  improvements  out  of  earn¬ 
ings,  and  we  did  not  permit  our  capi¬ 
tal  or  exjXMise  outlays  to  become  bur¬ 
densome  in  any  one  year.  We  have 
actually  added  to  our  working  capital 
each  year  while  carrying  on  a  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  mcxlerni/ing  our 
store. 

Know  Where  You’re  Going 

Another  advantage  of  extending  the 
work  of  mcxlernization  over  a  period 
is  that  it  does  not  disturb  the  orderly 
conduct  of  the  business.  Concentrat¬ 
ed  and  extensive  alterations  can  up¬ 
set  a  business  considerably.  The  dan¬ 
ger,  of  course,  of  extending  the  work 
over  a  period  of  time  is  that  all  the 
parts  do  not  fit  into  a  pattern,  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  store  may 
actually  be  no  more  modern  than  it 
was  when  the  process  began. 

If  a  master  plan  has  been  prepared 
in  the  beginning,  however,  every 
move  that  is  made  fits  into  the  pat¬ 
tern  set-up,  and  every  dollar  spent  is 
serving  a  useful  purpose  and  does  not 
need  to  be  respent  some  time  later. 

In  setting  up  a  master  plan  the  fol¬ 
lowing  problems  must  be  considered; 

1 .  What  kind  of  a  store  is  it  intended 
to  be? 


2.  W’hat  part,  or  parts,  of  the  business 
are  to  be  emphasized? 

.1.  What  is  the  potential  sales  volume 
based  on  the  situation  in  the  trad¬ 
ing  area? 

4.  VV^hat  are  the  actual  and  potential 
sales  volume  in  each  department 
in  relation  to  the  total  store  vol¬ 
ume?  (Per  cent  of  department 
sales  to  total  store.) 

5.  What  are  the  actual  and  potential 
sales  per  square  fcxvt  of  space  as 
compared  with  the  NRDfi.A  fig¬ 
ures? 

b.  What  is  the  proper  relationship  of 
departments  to  each  other  and 
what  is  the  proper  Icx-ation  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  relation  to  other  mer¬ 
chandise? 

Preserve  the  Character  of  the  Store 

It  may  seem  fcx)lish  to  ask  such  a 
simple  question  as  “What  kind  of  a 
store  it  is  intended  to  be”,  but  actual¬ 
ly  many  stores  which  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  building  one  kind  of  business 
have  lost  that  business  when  the  man¬ 
agement  changed  the  character  of  the 
store.  It  could  not  accumulate  accept¬ 
ance  fast  enough  with  new  customers 
to  offset  the  loss  of  customers  who  no 
longer  felt  “at  home”  in  the  new  at¬ 
mosphere.  'This  is  no  academic  ques¬ 
tion.  The  wrong  answer  has  been  the 
downfall  of  many  stores  in  the  past. 

The  management  of  a  store  must 
give  consideration  to  the  departments 
or  divisions  it  wishes  to  emphasize. 
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It  it  wishes  to  have  a  well-balanced 
general  department  store  type  of  busi¬ 
ness.  it  can  judge  the  amount  of  space 
that  each  department  should  have  by 
studying  the  sales  volume  per  cent  to 
total  store  and  the  sales  per  square 
foot  in  relation  to  w'hat  it  should  have 
in  comparison  with  other  stores  of 
similar  type.  This  is  the  scientific  way 
to  approach  the  problems  of  modern- 
i/ation.  Departmental  space  and  lo¬ 
cation  should  be  based  on  a  study  of 
jK)tentials  and  relatedness. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  that 
should  l)e  followed  in  planning  a 
modernization  program  is  to  be  sure 
that  the  viewpoint  of  the  customers  is 
(onstantly  consiilered.  Increased  sales 
and  profits  should  result  if  it  is  made 
more  comfortable  and  more  conveni¬ 
ent  for  customers  to  shoj).  The  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  shoppers 
must  be  the  constant  guiding  star  of 
the  planners  for  modernization. 

I'he  planning  of  a  store  layout  tan 
sfitlom  be  left  to  professional  archi¬ 
tects  alone,  for  they  are  not  aware  of 
the  needs  of  customers.  They  are  apt 
t«j  think  too  much  in  terms  of  the 
mechanics  of  architecture,  and  not 
enough  in  terms  of  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  customers. 

.\nother  mistake  that  is  commonly 
made  by  people  who  are  not  familiar 
with  store  operating  problems  is  that 
there  is  little  consideration  given  to 


the  service  requirements  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments.  Only  recently  has 
proper  consideration  been  given  to 
the  provision  of  accommodations  for 
carrying  reserve  merchandise  stocks 
close  to  the  selling  departments. 

A  person  who  is  unfamiliar  with 
the  service  needs  of  a  selling  depart¬ 
ment  is  apt  to  put  service  desks  in  out- 
of-the-way  places,  far  removed  from 
the  center  of  selling  activity.  This 
causes  salespeople  to  travel  untold 
miles  in  completing  the  simplest 
transactions. 

The  principles  of  work  simplifica¬ 
tion  must  be  applied  to  the  laying  out 
of  a  store.  Every  ojieration  must  Ije 
studied  to  make  it  easier  and  faster, 
so  that  there  is  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  operation.  One  of  the 
necessities  of  the  future  is  for  stores  to 
control  expenses  through  greater  and 
greater  productivity  per  employee. 
The  scientific  layout  of  merchandise 
and  service  departments  is  one  of  the 
most  important  w’ays  of'  accomplish¬ 
ing  this. 

A  modernization  program  that  gives 
chief  consideration  to  improvement  of 
appearances  only,  is  missing  the  mark. 
Functional  utilities  must  be  given  first 
consideration.  The  truly  modern  store 
is  not  a  modernistic  monstrosity  which 
achieves  the  main  distinction  of  being 
merely  “different”,  rather  it  is  that 
store  which  provides  a  good,  appropri¬ 


ate  “home”  for  the  merchandise  whi- 
is  carried.  This  “home”  must  be  ar 
ranged  for  the  comfort  and  con  vein, 
ence  of  the  customers. 

A  modernization  program  need  not 
be  extravagantly  expensive.  If  the 
management  will  forget  about  tivinv 
to  keep  up  with  the  “Joneses”,  but  will 
think  only  of  doing  an  efficient  jot 
irost  economically,  it  will  accomplist 
much  more. 

The  era  of  expensive  South  Ameri¬ 
can  woods  and  equally  expensive  fix¬ 
tures  is  over.  It  is  surprising  what 
can  lie  accomplished  by  mixing  braim 
and  imagination  with  a  little  ply- 
wtK)d  and  paint.  We  at  Crow  ley’s  have 
accomplished  our  improvements  with 
a  minimum  of  cost.  VV^e  are  now  de¬ 
veloping  a  program  that  was  started 
l)ack  in  1942  during  the  time  when 
materials  and  labor  were  hard  tp  get 
We  shall  never  be  entirely  finish/  ' 
with  the  job  of  improving  our  sior/ 
but  the  major  parts  of  the  pattern  arJ 
now  falling  into  place. 

.Above  all  things  in  planning  a 
modernization  program  be  sure  th. 
you  keep  your  store  in  character,  an" 
be  sure  that  you  are  guided  constant!' 
by  the  principle  of  making  your  stui 
more  comfortable  and  more  (ointn. 
ent  for  customers. 

.An  address  at  the  Store  Modernization  Car 
held  in  New  York  in  July.  For  more  help  ir 
store  planning  see  pages  37  to  42  of  this  issi 


Motion  Picture  Theatre  Bffomi 
a  Modem  Department  Store 

The  new  P.  Frankel  store  in  Cm 
bridge,  Maryland  was  until  reccr~: 
a  movie  theatre,  now  is  a  modr 
one-floor  department  store  - 
for  a  $2  million  volume.  This  i 
an  example  of  low-cost  disit 
which  results  in  low  upkeep  (e- 
operational  costs.  Fixtures  are  kc} 
at  a  minimum  by  presenting 
maximum  of  mercharulise  to  I- 
customers.  Wirulows  created  pc’ 
common,  readily  available 
ials  all  well  up  on  the  Fifth  .lif^ 
pace.  Fixtures,  wittdows  and  si"’ 
design  are  all  the  work  of 
White  Associates  of  New  York. 


THE  STORE  II 
COMMllIITT  IFFIIRS 


By  Olin  O.  Stansbury, 

Director  of  Publicitv.  Stix.  Baer  &;  Fuller 


1^0  THING  builds  widely  favorable 
’  opinion  of  a  retail  store  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  than  participation  in  commu¬ 
nity  activities.  During  the  war  the 
retailers  of  the  country  contributed 
more  consistently  and  impressively  to 
essential  national  projects  than  any 
other  element  of  American  business 
and  industrial  life.  They  supported 
l)ond  drives,  recruiting  campaigns, 
Red  (aoss  drives,  appeals  for  nurses 
and  hospital  aides,  and  other  vital  ac¬ 
tivities,  with  newspaper  space,  radio 
time,  window  and  interior  displays, 
special  service  booths,  and  representa¬ 
tion  on  scores  of  boards  anti  commit¬ 
tees.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country  have  retailers  achieved 
such  fine  stature  in  their  communities. 

Then  came  the  end  of  hostilities, 
and  the  post-war  period  which  all 
storekeepers  had  worrietl  about  for  so 
many  months.  Mrtually  overnight 
most  of  them  abandoned  their  interest 
in  community  affairs.  With  dogged 
determination  they  got  back  to  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  gwds. 

They  can’t  be  condemned  for  that. 
Their  physical  plants  had  deteriorat¬ 
ed.  Their  organisations  had  been 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  trained  men 
and  women  to  the  various  services. 
They  had  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do  so 
they  put  all  of  their  energies  into  do¬ 
ing  it  and  largely  forgot  about  partici¬ 
pating  in  local  affairs. 

That  has  been  a  great  mistake.  All 
too  few  stores  have  had  the  vision  to 
see  that  they  will  need  community 


stature  in  the  years  ahead  far  more 
than  they  needed  it  during  the  war. 
When  competition  really  gets  keen 
again,  the  stores  that  are  important 
factors  in  community  life  are  going  to 
have  a  big  com|jetitive  advantage. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  after  consid¬ 
erable  study,  that  virtually  any  store 
can  develop  a  community  relations 
program.  There  can’t  be  a  standard 
formula  because  size  of  the  store  and 
of  the  community,  scojje  of  established 
civic  projects.  num!)er  of  store  |)er- 
sonnel  availal)le  for  participation,  and 
many  other  factors,  l)ear  upon  each 
store’s  situation.  Hut  the  program 
can  be  cut  to  fit  conditions. 

But  let’s  get  sjjecific.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  a  number  of  annual,  city-wide, 
money-raising  campaigns;  Red  Cross, 
Infantile  Paralysis  Foundation,  Can¬ 
cer  Society,  Tidierculosis,  Cdiristmas 
Seal  Committee,  and  others  of  nation¬ 
al  .scope.  There  are  local  welfare  or¬ 
ganizations  such  as  The  Community 
Cdiest,  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  the 
Y..M.C..\.,  V.  C.  .\.  and  community 
center.  Cultural  groups  may  be  a 
symphony  society,  art  museum  board, 
or  even  the  sch(K>l  band  association. 
Civic  development  may  be  in  the 
hands  of  plan  commissions,  tax  reform 
committees,  citizens’  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  and  a  great  variety  of  other  organ¬ 
izations.  A  large  department  store 
may  very  well  have  representation  on 
the  Boards  of  a  half-dozen  or  more 
such  organizations,  and  through  that 
representation  make  impressive  con¬ 


tributions  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  owner  or  manager  of 
even  a  small  neighborhcxxl  grocery  or 
variety  store  can  contribute  propor¬ 
tionately  of  his  time  and  efforts  to 
those  activities  he  can  serve  best.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  there  should  be  pas¬ 
sive  representation.  I  urge  that  only 
comjietent,  interested  members  of  the 
store  staff  engage  in  these  activities 
and  that  they  be  instructed  to  do  their 
assigned  Vork  as  vigorously  and' effici¬ 
ently  as  they  jierform  their  store  dut¬ 
ies,  giving  generously  of  their  time 
and  effort. 

A  department  store’s  top  manage¬ 
ment  should  find  time  to  work  with 
some  of  the  most  important  civic 
groups,  as  an  indication  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  sincere  interest  in  their  func¬ 
tions.  C^ash  contriliutions  from  the 
stores,  and  from  their  most  afiUient  ex¬ 
ecutives,  are  taken  for  granted,  but 
days  and  weeks  of  labor  on  important 
committees  are  convincing  evidence  of 
deep  jjersonal  interest. 

1  recommend  this  participation  in 
civic  activities,  not  chiefly  because  it 
is  good  publicity  but  because  I  believe 
that  the  store  must  plan  an  active 
part  in  community  affairs  to  achieve 
the  stature  it  needs  and  deserves.  Un¬ 
less  a  store  management  has  a  full 
measure  of  vision  and  sincerity  it 
should  not  embark  upon  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  for  if  its  interest  is  not  sincere 
its  purpose  will  not  be  accomplished. 
Brash  press  agentry  has  no  place  in 
the  community  activities  of  a  store. 
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Especially  constructed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  Accounts  Payable  department  of  the  Washingttm  Store,  the  darkroom  is  one  oj  Ih 
most  modem  layouts  of  its  kind  in  a  commercial  institution.  It  can  handle  a  thousand  invoices  a  day,  plus  other  jobs  that  mix 

Darkroom  in  the 
Accounting  Department 

PHOTOGRAPHY  as  a  means  of  — at  Woodward  &  Lolhrop,  where  photography  saves  time. 

simplifying  and  streeding  up  some  .  i  <•  .  i  i  .1 

of  the  tremendous  volume  of  paper  increases  accuracy,  and  frees  vital  records  for  use  in  other 

work  is  finding  increasing  favor  in  departments  of  the  big  Washington  store, 
the  department  store  field.  In  some  00 

cases  it  is  confined  to  the  expediting 

of  advertising  or  other  promotional  its  accounting  prcKedures  for  over  a  and  paying  of  as  many  as  1,000  in 
detail— where  copying  is  called  for  year.  With  two  stores  in  the  capital  voices  per  day.  And  that  is  whti 
and  where  photocopying  is  the  quick-  and  two  branches  in  outlying  areas,  Wtxxiward  &  Lothrop’s  atcountim 
est,  surest  and  often  most  economical  the  company  has  a  combined  annual  by-photography  is  a  big,  new  factor, 
method.  business  of  more  than  J40,000,000.  In  the  course  of  handling  thoi 

But  in  some  notable  exceptions.  To  conduct  that  business  means,  sands  of  incoming  invoices  eac- 
photography  is  actually  beginning  to  among  other  things,  that  the  account-  month  there  are  a  number  of  impor 
play  an  important  part  in  basic  ac-  ing  department  mails  out  over  100,000  ant  records  to  be  set  up.  The  po- 
counting  procedures.  bills  a  month,  and  that  the  controller  sibilities  for  error  in  transcribin; 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  (through  the  accounts  payable  de-  amounts  and  other  details  are  nuniei 
D.  C.,  has  been  using  photography  in  partment)  authorizes  the  processing  ous.  And  in  addition  to  this  erro 
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potential,  VV.  ft  L.  found  that  as  many 
js  200  of  these  accounts  payable  in¬ 
voices  were  missing  at  crucial  times 
each  month. 

Using  a  Dexigraph  camera  and  a 
darkroom  especially  constructed  with 
the  assistance  of  Remington  Rand  sys¬ 
tems  specialists  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
accounting  department,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  store  found  immediately  that  the 
photographic  accounting  prcKedure 
oved  time  and  increased  efficiency  in 
the  department.  In  fact,  the  time  sav¬ 
ing  that  was  noted  from  the  outset 
was  such  as  to  release  a  girl  for  other 
duties. 

Fastei  handling,  plus  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  invoices  and  invoice  records 
being  mislaid,  has  meant  some  direct 
Inancial  savings  in  that  the  new  pro¬ 
cedure  keeps  the  store  in  a  better  pos¬ 
ition  to  take  advantage  of  time  dis- 


counts  on  certain  of  its  accounts  pay- 
able,  .\lthough  this  saving  on  pay- 
ments  for  merchandise  is  nominal  it  is 
a  definite  “plus”  value  that  now,  after 
a  year,  has  top  management  on  the 
r  of  th'  lookout  for  other  procedures  in 
11/  miv  v/hich  to  make  use  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment. 

Returning  to  the  handling  of  the 
accounts  payable  items,  Wcxxlward  ft 
Lothrop  has  found  that  the  system 
enables  the  store  to  keep  better  p/er- 
manent  records  in  less  space,  and  to 
keep  them  in  its  control  office  and 
available  for  checking  purposes  at  all 
times,  without  the  necessity  of  collect¬ 
ing  the  bills  from  buyers  or  depart- 

Iment  heads  in  the  price  marking 
rooms. 

i  Under  the  old  system,  it  was.  neces- 
j  sary  for  one  jaerson  to  collect  all  of 
the  unfinished  accounts  payable  in¬ 
voices  due  for  payment  and  return 
them  to  the  accounts  payable  depart¬ 
ment.  Under  the  photographic  ac¬ 
counting  prcKedure  this  has  been  elim¬ 
inated.  The  incoming  invoices  can 
follow  the  regular  checking  courses 
until  all  phases  of  the  handling  out¬ 
side  the  accounting  offices  are  com¬ 
pleted,  without  the  control  office  hav¬ 
ing  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  flow, 
having  as  it  does  a  facsimile  record  of 
all  papers. 

Briefly  and  step-by-step,  this  is  the 
'vay  the  W.  ft  L.  accounts  payable  ac¬ 
counting  procedure  works: 

{Continued  on  page  59) 


Woodward  &  Lothrop’ s  Dexigraph  camera  is  a  fixed  focus  device  that  reduces  photo- 
copies  to  a  size  57  per  cent  of  the  original.  The  store  has  found  that  little  training  or 
skill  is  required  for  handling  the  equipment. 
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THEY  MAKE  THE  HEWS 


By  Randall  H.  Cooper 


Executive  Secretarv,  State  Street  Council 


CTATE  Street,  Chicago,  represents 
a  paradox  in  merchandising. 

As  the  most  highly  concentrated 
retail  shopping  district  in  the  world. 
State  Street  approaches  the  maximum 
in  competitive  enterprise. 

But  the  stores  of  State  Street,  as 
highly  comjjetitive  as  they  are— and 
must  be,  for  their  individual  exist¬ 
ences  —  nevertheless  represent  what 
comes  close  to  being,  in  practice,  a 
maximum  of  cooperative  promotional 
activity.  Their  cooperation  is  stretch¬ 
ed  around  a  circle  of  a  flexible  mer¬ 
chandising  year,  and  is  expanded  at 
points  along  the  way  to  fit  the  needs 
of  the  season,  the  month,  the  week 
and  the  day. 

The  stores  of  State  Street  believe 
in  two  kinds  of  merchandising.  One 
is  intensely  competitive,  based  on  the 
vigorous  and  honest  commercial  con¬ 
flict  that  characterizes  most  things 


worth-while  and  enduring  in  -the 
.\merican  economy.  That  is  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  individual  store,  as  it 
would  and  should  be  anywhere  in  the 
llnited  States. 

The  other  is  cooperative  met  chan¬ 
dising,  the  type  of  program  that  sets 
downtown  State  Street,  as  a  group  of 
100  department  stores  and  specialty 
shops,  apart  from  the  other  shopping 
districts  in  Chicago  and  marks  it  with 
a  distinction  that  is  truly  nation-wide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  cooperative 
kind  of  promotional  activity  is  only 
called  “merchandising”  for  want  of  a 
better  word  as  yet  uncoined.  The 
account  books  of  the  Ciouncil,  which 
is  the  agency  responsible  for  carrying 
out  these  cooperative  ideas,  list  them 
as  “merchandising”  promotions  only 
to  distinguish  them  from  activities  of 
a  civic  nature,  like  endorsing  a  city 
housing  project  or  financing  studies 
for  the  alleviation  of  traffic  conges- 


When  it  is  said  that  promotions  of 
the  State  Street  Council  are  not  mer¬ 


chandising  in  the  strict  sense,  this  is 
what  is  meant; 

They  have  little  to  do  with  )x)int- 
of-sale  propaganda  and  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Group  merchandising  promotions  S 
by  State  Street  stores  are  not  planned 
by  any  one  promotional  personality. 
Like  the  Council’s  efforts  to  improve  ^ 
parking  and  traffic  conditions  and  to  j 
maintain  a  shuttle  bus  service  for 
shoppers  who  drive  their  own  cars, 
and  other  non-commercial  ellorts  of 
the  association,  they  are  truly  the 
work  of  the  stores  as  a  whole.  They 
are  created  on  committee  drafting 
boards,  manufactured  and  packaged 
in  committee  work  rooms,  and  passed 
out  to  the  Council  staff  for  selling. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle  of 
biology— and  life  itself— that  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  organism  is  cjuite  differ 
ent  from  a  mere  total  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  or  units  of  its  composition. 
That  is,  a  man  is  more  than  the  sum 
total  of  chemicals  and  minerals,  water 
and  air,  that  make  up  his  body.  And 
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closely  followetl.  Ami,  strangely,  that 
close  adherence  to  the  formula  was 
observed  by  what  might  lie  called  an 
omission. 

At  the  outset,  it  was  decided  that 
large-scale  fashion  shows,  often  execu¬ 
ted  at  considerable  expense  and  with 
considerable  success  in  the  past,  did 
not  fit  into  the  broad,  cooperative 
merchandising  picture. 

Staging  a  full-scale  show,  it  was  de¬ 
cided,  places  the  Council  staff  in  a 
position  of  competing  with  the  stores 
which  pay  its  salary.  .Anyway,  as  a 
matter  of  homely,  practical  fact,  it 
is  obvious  that  any  one  of  the  major 
State  Street  stores  has  resources  anti 
talent  for  conceiving,  producing  and 
staging  top-notch  fashion  shows  far 
beyond  the  facilities  available  to  what 
is,  after  all,  only  a  small  trade  asso¬ 
ciation  stalf  with  a  total  strength  of 
five,  including  two  secretaries.  Be¬ 


sides,  full-scale  fashion  shows,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  dignified  and  decorative,  are 
more  akin  to  the  point-of-sale  mer¬ 
chandising  side  of  the  story.  They 
were  really  the  problem  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  store,  and  could  be  best  planned 
in  conjunction  ■  with  a  store-wide, 
rather  than  a  street-long  program. 

If  it  was  neither  practicable  nor 
fitting  for  the  Council  to  stage  fashion 
shows,  what  then?  Would  women’s 
apparel,  the  most  important  single 
classification  of  merchandise  on  the 
street,  go  unheralded  and  unsung  by 
the  Council? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  was 
experience.  The  Council  staff,  in  stag¬ 
ing  brief  showings  for  the  press,  rather 
than  public  gatherings,  before  which 
a  battery  of  mtxlels  paraded  in  time 
to  soft  music,  had  already  found  the 
answer.  A  specific  publicity  idea,  tietl 
in  with  the  news  of  the  season  in  such 


t  r*kUum)>  committeemen  of  the  State 
I  Cmmcil.  representing  major  department 

l,  meet  in  the  Council  offices  to  discuss 

<g  ahead  promotiamuise,  on  State  Street. 
•K,  lefl  l^ooden,  assistant 

^^easurer  of  Chas.  A.  Steveru  &  Co.; 
face  B.  Sixer,  vice  president  arui  sales  pro~ 
0  manager  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.; 
fielomon.  sales  promotion  manager  arui 
tumg  director  of  the  New  Boston  Store; 
Hay,  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
^af  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Frank  Kemper, 
iising  manager  of  Lyttons,  Henry  C. 
u  P  Co.;  Randall  H.  Cooper,  executive 
bry,  State  Street  Council;  and  Lawrence 
\aiter,  sales  promotion  manager  of  The 

Not  portrayed  here  are  Fred  Williams, 
pmsident  in  charge  of  sales  development, 
tnon  Firie  Scott  &  Co.,  committee  chair- 
\David  F.  Leahy,  sales  promotion  manager 

m.  Roebuck  dr  Co.  (for  whom  Mr.  May  is 
Bating),  and  Ruben  Richman,  sales  and 
Uh'  director  of  Goldblatt  Brothers. 
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so  it  is  with  the  merchandising  pro 
gram  of  the  State  Street  Council. 

It  is  neither  the  total  of  the  sepa¬ 
rate  programs  of  each  of  the  member 
stores,  nor  is  it  even  a  distillation  or 
a  boiled-down  essence  of  those  activi¬ 
ties.  Nor  can  it  be  called  an  "average” 
store  program. 

The  merchandising  progranr  of  the 
State  Street  Council  is  simply  this; 
-\n  attempt  to  do  what  the  stores  can¬ 
not  individually  do  alone.  But  this 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  for  the 
major  State  Street  stores  operate  in  a 
dimate  of  sophisticated  merchandis¬ 
ing  that  has  affected  the  temperature 
and  pressure  of  merchandising  of 
shopping  districts  the  country  over. 

The  State  Street  Council’s  program 
for  1948  was  sketched  in  outline  at  a 
meeting  of  the  short  term  promotion 
and  publicity  committee  early  in 
November,  1947.  At  this  meeting,  the 
pattern  was  set  for  1948. 

Never  before  has  the  principle  ol 
attempting  what  the  fndividual  mem¬ 
bers  cannot  do  by  themselves  been  so 
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State  Street  Council’s  junior  vice  presidents  inspect  preparations  for  annual  Christmas 
parade.  These  two  youngsters  were  used  in  an  "official”  capacity  in  organixing  the 
1947  Christmas  program  and  in  releasing  advance  radio  and  press  publicity. 


Fred  Williams,  chairman  of  the  Council’s 
Public  Relations  Committee,  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  sales  development  at 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  average 
newspaper  reader,  rather  than  to 
charm  the  banker’s  wife  who  could 
afford  “originals”  .  .  .  that  was  the 
answer. 

The  news  story,  then,  was  pitched 
to  the  city  and  photo  desks  of  the 
dailies,  and  the  fashion  editors  and 
women’s  page  columnists  could  go 
about  their  own  exclusive  business. 

Each  brief  fashion  showing  pre¬ 
senting  merchandise  selected  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  particular  news  idea,  had 
attracted  nearly  as  much  interest  from 
the  newspapers  as  did  any  style  show, 
however  elaborately  conceived  and 
ornately  executed. 

The  day-to-day  basis,  however,  diti 
not  mean  that  the  Council’s  publicity 
people  were  to  handle  their  projects 
with  a  wait-until-we-have-an-inspira- 
tion  technique.  It  was  rather  that 
they  were  to  be  released  as  public  in¬ 
formation  in  that  manner.  Actually, 
publicity  stunts  designed  for  a  fresh, 
daily  appeal  as  news  were  also  sched¬ 
uled  throughout  1948. 

The  individual,  elaborate  Easter 
and  Spring  promotions  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  stores,  which  are  planned  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  of  the  women’s 
pages,  were  backed  up  by  a  series  of 
promotions,  each  small  in  itself, 
which  were  released  as  general  pub¬ 
licity  to  appeal  to  the  city  room  and, 
incidentally,  the  average  newspaper 
reader  of  either  sex. 

For  example,  the  annual  back-to- 
school  promotion,  scheduled  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  will  take  the  form  of  a  series  of 
publicity  events  covering  three  classi¬ 
fications:  colfege,  high  school  and  ele¬ 
mentary.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  projects  scheduled  will  find  their 
way  into  print  as  exclusive  stories  for 
a  particular  newspaper,  thus  giving 


that  paper’s  writers  and  editors  free 
rein  to  develop  the  idea  to  an  extent 
not  possible  if  the  story  were  broad¬ 
cast  as  a  general  release. 

■Specific  publicity  projects  were 
scheduled  for  the  following  events: 
Ciround  Hog  Day,  Valentine’s  Day, 
Leap  Year,  Baby  Week,  Vacation  Sea¬ 
son,  and  other  events  which  affect  the 
ljuying  of  department  store  and  spe¬ 
cialty  shop  merchandise. 

In  each  case,  however,  the  stunt  is 
planned  to  emphasize  State  Street  as 
a  place  to  buy  merchandise,  as  a  truly 
great  market  place,  and  not  the  mer¬ 
chandise  as  merchandise.  The  variety 
and  abundance  of  goods  and  services 
to  be  found  on  State  Street  are  the 
real  news.  They  tell  a  story  that  can 
l)e  told  every  day  without  putting 
the  newspaper  reatler  or  the  ratlio 
listener  to  sleep.  The  characters  have 
different  names,  the  actors  enact  tlif- 
ferent  roles,  but  the  plot  is  always  the 
same— and  it  is  everlastingly  interest¬ 
ing. 

Newspapers  are  requested  not  to 
identify  merchandise  by  store  name. 
But  if  a  reader  shows  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  in  the  news  story,  however,  to 
telephone  the  newspaper  or  the  Coun¬ 
cil  offices,  the  article  of  merchandise 
which  prompted  the  telephone  call 
will  be  properly  identified  as  to  price 
and  store  and  in  detail  if  she  wishes. 

.Members  of  the  State  Street  Coun¬ 


cil  feel  this  method  is  one  way  of 
meeting  the  need  for  promotional 
publicity  which  cannot  be  sponsored 
by  one  store  alone.  They  do  not  feel 
that  it  is  the  only  way,  however.  Re. 
gardless  of  the  method,  the  (>rohlett 
is  still  there:  How  can  we  tell  the 
shopper  what  State  Street,  as  a  whole, 
has  to  offer  her  so  that  she  can  most 
effectively  exercise  the  .\nierica* 
privilege  of  buyer’s  choice  in  a  free 
economy? 

.And  so  this  is  what  this  cooperative 
inert  hantlising  and  publicity  program 
says,  in  effect,  to  the  Chicago  shop¬ 
per: 

“State  Street  is  news,  and  you  are 
part  of  the  things  that  happen  everv 
tlay  on  State  Street,  These  interest¬ 
ing  things  happen  the  moment  you 
enter  any  one  of  State  Street’s  100 
stores.  Here  is  where  you  can  find 
what  you  want,  at  a  price  that  will 
(it  your  pocketbook.  And  here  are 
1,001  things  that  you  will  want  when 
you  see  them  and  touch  them.  Come 
down  and  look  for  them,  and  you  will 
find  that  your  shopping  day  has  really 
been  pleasurable  as  w'ell  as  profitable. 
You,  as  a  shopper,  also  make  news.” 

If  the  State  Street  Council  success¬ 
fully  gets  across  that  message  to  the 
Chicago  shopper  every  day,  then  it 
proves,  by  example,  that  cooperation 
is  not  the  enemy  of  competition,  but 
its  friend,  partner  and  guardian. 
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Thousands  jam  downtown  State  Street  to  greet  Santa  Claus  on  his  arrival  in  Chicago 
the  Saturday  before  Thanksgiving,  1947.  Under  sparkling  Christmas  street  decorations, 
parade  stretches  from  “El”  platform  to  “El”  platform. 
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stores 


By  J.  T.  Meek 

Execuiive  Secretary,  Illinois  Federation 
of  Retail  Secretaries 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  TASTE,  TIMING  AND 
VALUE  OF  CHRISTMAS  COMMUNITY  PROMOTIONS 


HOR  I'LY  atlei  tlit-  last  Christinas 

season,  the  Illinois  Federation  of 
Retail  Associations  inviied  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  lotal  chainliers  of  connnerce 
HI  Illinois  into  a  session  to  get  at 
the  facts  toncerning  this  business  of 
(Christmas  decorations.  There  had 
lieen  plenty  of  indication  that  local 
l)udgets  were  being  strained  to  the 
liursting  jjoint  and  that  the  element 
1)1  competition  between  cities  as  to 
'vhose  decorations  cost  the  most  was 
leally  beginning  to  tell! 

The  secretaries  present  reviewed  a 
wide  variety  of  actual  photographs  of 
decorations  and,  during  a  most  in- 
lorniative  discussion,  came  up  with 
lour  separate  angles  or  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment.  These  covered  the  widely 
varied  fields  of  (I)  good  taste,  (21 
costs,  (3)  durability,  and  (4)  time  ele¬ 
ment  in  beginning  the  holiday  buying 
'pree  as  an  official  city  measure. 

As  always,  the  cost  of  decorations 
was  of  paramount  importance.  In 
general,  the  discussion  reffected  the 
thought  of  one  multiple-store  execu¬ 
tive  who  told  us  that  while  he  fully 
appreciated  the  local  pride  and  othei 
considerations  which  “push  the  boys 
into  IcKal  programs  in  these  lush 
times”,  he  also  frowned  on  requests  of 
horn  $20  to  $100  (which  just  about 
covered  the  range  of  the  requests  re¬ 
ceived  by  stores  in  various  towns)  as 


“downright  silly”.  I'his  informant 
says  that  the  “place  to  get  fancy  is 
inside  the  store.”  That  “a  wreath 
hung  here  and  there  on  a  lamp  post, 
with  an  occasional  string  of  colored 
lights,  simply  is  not  worth  the  $20 
to  $100  per  merchant  on  the  street. 
Many  that  I  saw  w'ere  pretty  sorry 
displays  for  the  money.” 

Another  merchant,  who  objects  to 
the  size  and  regularity  of  the  yearly 
“push”,  believes  “the  cost  of  Christ¬ 
mas  decorating  is  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  things  that  retailing  does.” 
“In  my  opinion,”  says  this  gentleman, 
“about  two-thirds  of  the  time  we  have 
rain,  snow  or  ice  after  the  decorations 
are  installed  and  the  weather  leaves 
them  looking  like  a  wreck.” 

The  secretaries  in  Illinois  have  a 
feeling  that  these  business  men  are 
(jerhaps  80  per  cent  right.  They  are 
as  determined  as  the  store  principals 
to  combat  high  prices  and  know  that 
anything  that  adds  to  overhead  can  be 
charged  with  contributing  to  higher 
prices.  The  heavy  assessments  also 
take  away  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and 
the  community  spirit  is  endangered. 

Thus,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  Illinois  that  the  communities  ought 
to  get  back  to  the  real  meaning  of 
Christmas.  That’s  where  the  taste 
comes  in— less  garishness,  less  noise 
h»r  the  sake  of  noise,  more  intimate 


appeal  to  the  individual  and  his  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  holiday  season. 

The  matter  of  satisfying  a  large 
number  of  members  with  several 
shopping  centers  to  consider  also  has 
plagued  the  chamber  of  commerce 
secretaries  on  whom  the  burden  of 
getting  the  money  always  falls.  No 
retailer  wants  to  lie  assessed  for  a  dec¬ 
orative  scheme  that  centers  “up  the 
block”  a  ways.  Shopping  areas  have 
expanded  too  much.  Those  who  used 
to  be  tenned  fringe  merchants  are 
now  association  members  who  deserve 
as  much  consideration  as  the  big  fel¬ 
low  tlowntown. 

What  to  do? 

Hack  to  the  real  meaning  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  More  features  for  the  children. 
Santa’s  arrival  more  dramatized.  A 
Santa  Claus  “hut”  perhaps.  A  parade 
with  the  trimmings.  A  sequence  of 
events  with  the  churches,  schools  and 
civic  groups  taking  their  “days”  to 
provide  that  sequence.  More  contests 
for  the  best  decorated  homes,  for  the 
best  outlying  shopping  areas.  Maybe 
a  central  s}X)t  where  the  real  Christ¬ 
mas  spirit  breathes— a  place  where 
really  fine  musical  artists,  at  specific 
times,  can  supplant  the  constant  blat- 
Ting  of  amplifiers  with  scheduled  ap- 
‘  pearances  that  will  add  to  the  dignity 
..nd  beauty  of  Christmas. 

(Cfnithnied  on  page  58) 
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How  to  Stroteh  the 
PMMOTIO)  DOIUR 


By  Howard  P.  Abrahams. 

Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


¥F  you  were  to  sit  at  iny  desk  right 
-*■  now  you  would  read  such  letters  as 
these: 

“My  store  does  $2,000,000  volume. 
Last  year  we  spent  3.12  per  cent  for  all 
of  our  promotion.  Now  we  are  run¬ 
ning  4.1  per  cent.  What  shall  we  do?” 

“Our  newspaper  rates  have  in¬ 
creased  20  per  cent  in  the  past  three 
years.  Salary  costs  have  increased  45 
per  cent  in  that  time.  How  can  I  pos¬ 
sibly  keep  my  advertising  j)ercentage 
down?” 


Early  in  June,  The  New  Y’ork  Times 
listed  the  retail  sales  and  profits  of 
leading  department  stores  in  1947. 
Sales  were  way  up.  Profits  were  way 
down.  In  fact,  sales  had  increased 
from  $2  billion,  431  million  in  1946 
to  $2  billion,  610  million  in  1947. 
Profits  in  this  same  period  had 
dropped  from  $113  million  to  $90 
million. 

This  picture  is  not  getting  better.  It 
is  getting  worse.  According  to  our 
NRDGA  Controllers’  Congress  studies 


for  the  first  quarter  of  1948,  sales  art 
up  another  five  per  cent  over  last  year 
the  cumulative  markon  is  less,  total 
store  operating  expenses  continue  to 
grow  and  there  is  a  further  decrease  in 
profits. 

In  stores  doing  between  $2  and  $5 
million  sales  volume  we  see  the  news 
paper  advertising  percentage  go  from 
2.4  per  cent  of  sales  in  1947  to  li 
per  cent  this  year.  We  see  the  totii 
publicity  costs  rise  another  hitch.  01 
course  these  is  some  satisfaction  in 


CHECK  LIST  ON  PROMOTION  EXPENDITURES  BY  MEDIA 


NEWSPAPERS 

Naturally  I  would  start  with  my  newspaper  budget.  Re¬ 
member,  please,  that  newspapers  are  the  most  important 
tool  we  have  to  work  with  in  retailing.  We  retailers  spend 
more  money  in  this  medium  than  all  other  promotion  costs 
combined.  You  should  answer  these  questions: 

If  more  than  one  newspaper  is  used,  is  there 
too  much  duplication  of  the  same  audience? 

Is  the  newspaper  reaching  the  very  audience  you 
want? 

Are  you  reaching  your  potential  market  on  the 
right  day  of  the  week?  Perhaps  the  elimination 
of  a  particular  day  in  your  schedule  will  not  im¬ 
pair  your  sales  in  direct  ratio  to  the  sales. 

Are  your  individual  insertions  too  large  or  the 
total  amount  of  space  in  the  newspaper  too  great? 
After  all,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  saturation. 

Or  perhaps  you  should  study  your  store  to  see  if 
you  should  use  newspapers  at  all.  There  are  big 
retailers  who  never  or  rarely  use  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  Take  Lemer’s,  the  fashion  chain,  or 
Woolworth,  the  variety  store  chain. 

MAGAZINES 

There  was  a  big  use  of  magazines  by  retailers  in  recent 
years.  If  I  were  in  a  store,  I  would  want  to  decide  how 
much  these  publications  brought  me  in  prestige  and  in  sales. 
If  1  bought  this  space  due  to  pressure  by  manufacturers  or 
because  it  made  me  feel  good  to  see  my  name  with  other 
big  league  national  advertisers,  I  would  eliminate  this  form 
of  advertising. 


DIRECT  MAIL 

Then  what  about  direct  mail?  Hundreds  of  storado 
use  it.  Perhaps  your  store  shoiddn’t  either.  .\sk  vou 
questions  such  as  these: 

How  much  traceable  business  did  you  get  Iron 
each  mailing  piece  last  year?  Did  each  piece  pai 
its  own  way? 

What  lists  did  you  use?  Were  they  the  right 
people  to  circularize? 

What  duplication  existed  in  the  lists?  Ho« 
many  people  in  the  same  family  received  tht 
indentical  mailing  piece?  When  did  you  do  i 
family  check  on  your  addressogp'aph  plates  to  elim¬ 
inate  individual  and  family  duplication? 

Would  penny  saver  envelopes  or  self-mailers  cut 
your  costs? 

Are  there  less  expensive  methods  of  printing  tht 
same  jobs  without  sacrificing  speed  or  quality?  j 

Can  you  use  some  of  the  same  art  work  as  you  i 
use  in  your  newspapers? 

RADIO  I 

Radio  is  a  relatively  new  promotion  tool  for  re 
Most  of  us  grew  into  the  advertising  business  thr 
knowledge  of  space  and  not  time  advertising.  In  radi' 
found  entirely  different  problems.  Some  of  us  may 
added  radio  without  a  study  of  whether  our  store 
profit  by  radio  or  not.  Have  you  asked  yourself 
questions  as: 

Is  my  radio  effort  doing  a  definite  job  for  me  oi 
is  it  duplicating  another  medium? 


stores 


LnuH’ing  that  promotion  exjjendi- 
[ures  have  not  reached  the  high  costs 
of  pre-war  years  when  the  same  sized 
stores  s|x.‘nt  5.01  jier  cent  in  19.S8 
,iiul  5.10  |»er  cent  in  19.19.  On  the 
other  haiul.  store  ex|x?nses.  those  days, 
were  not  as  great  anil  we  coidd  atforil 
higher  promotional  losts. 

.\n  examination  of  projected  1948 
ixpeiulitnres  indicates  that  the  up¬ 
trend  in  recent  years  will  continue. 
Taken  generally,  an  overwhelming 
iiuinlx-r  of  stores  surveyed  will  up 
their  expenses.  A  10  per  cent  addition 
is  the  amount  generally  discussed  al¬ 
though  we  see  many  retailers  indicat¬ 
ing  a  hike  of  15  jx?r  cent  to  20  jier 
tent  in  dollars. 

What  does  this  increase  in  promo¬ 
tion  costs  mean  to  us?  In  the  past  12 
years  retailers  netted  slightly  over 
|)er  cent  net  profit  on  their  volume, 
j  With  most  store  expenses  higher,  the 
•iilded  plus  of  promotion  costs  may 
I  mean  the  difference  between  profit 


and  loss  in  many  American  stores. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  tackle 
this  problem.  First,  w'e  can  cut  the 
actual  amounts  in  dollars.  Second,  we 
can  make  every  dollar  prcxluce  more 
sales.  It  is  true  beyond  any  ejuestion 
that  the  second  methcxl  is  the  more 
productive,  the  more  satisfying,  the 
more  challenging  to  you  as  a  skilled 
practitioner  of  the  art  of  selling.  But 
for  this  occasion  let’s  confine  our  study 
to  the  first  method— cutting  actual 
dollar  expenditures.  There’s  not 
much  glamor  in  it,  but  it  is  essential. 

Easy  money  and  fat  budgets  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  easy  come,  easy  go,  pro¬ 
motion  methods  which  many  of  us 
used  in  the  war  years.  With  our  de¬ 
creased  and  often  inexperienced  staffs, 
we  frequently  took  short  cuts.  We 
would  buy  and  use  available  services 
as  substitutes  for  unavailable  brains, 
it  was  the  quick  way  out.  It  worked. 
It  served  its  purpose  for  that  time. 
No  apologies  are  needed. 


Since  then,  much  water  has  gone 
over  the  dam.  .Much  of  this  water  in 
promotion  must  be  wrung  out.  If  I 
were  back  in  a  retail  store  I  know 
what  I  would  do.  If  I  were  with  an 
advertising  agency  or  a  manufacturer 
the  same  principles  would  apply.  1 
w’ould  take  stock  of  all  my  promotion 
tools.  I  would  study  each  item  in  this 
inventory  to  see  if  it  is  paying  its  own 
way.  On  its  merits  1  would  decide 
whether  I  should  continue  its  use  in 
full  or  in  part  or  completely  discon¬ 
tinue  it. 

What  follows  here  is  a  check  list 
of  media  with  some  suggested  stock¬ 
taking  in  each  field.  The  questions 
aren’t  new.  But  we  can  be  so  busy 
grinding  out  today’s  job  that  we  fail 
to  employ  all  our  knowledge  of  any 
one  thing.  Expand  this  list  with  your 
own  ideas.  Then  apply  it.  This  is 
important  to  you  and  your  organiza¬ 
tion  if  you  want  it  to  grow  and  pros- 
|)ei . 


Do  I  have  too  many  programs  for  my  store? 

Am  I  using  so  little  radio  that  it  does  not  even 

,  make  a  dent?  In  that  case  you  might  as  well  give 
oresdoii  .  .  .  .  .  ® 

sk  \(j  K  continuity  in  radio  are  of  ma¬ 

jor  importance. 

1  Am  1  lieaming  my  radio  to  the  right  audience 
.t  romf  right  time  on  the  right  station?  If  not. 

P*’  [  lieam  your  program  correctly  or  discontinue  your 

.  I  efforts, 
e  righi  I 

IDOOR  ADVERTISING 

Hon  i 

ed  the  ^  about  your  outdoor  advertising?  .Are  your  bill- 

1  do  a  necessary?  Are  they  bringing  results?  Bill- 

toelim-^  *^*  are  not  a  very  |x>pular  retail  promotion  tool,  al- 

B  igh  lately  I  have  seen  powerful  use  of  them.  Macy’s  have 

lerscui  ® campaign  in  New  York.  They  erected  their 

tv  Cash,  Pay  Less”  theme  in  strategic  shopping  locations 

thf  ■  ^**y  ^  know  that  they  are  creating 

!  lable  attention, 
ity? 


’i'play  is  a  vehicle  1  have  stressed  in  the  past  year.  This 
culminated  in  the  creation  of  a  new  Display  Group  at 
NRDGA  to  study  ways  of  improving  window  and  point 
'lie  display.  I  consider  display  the  one  indispensable 
'I'Oiion  tool  of  all  retailers.  Even  if  we  do  not  have  a 
to  spend  on  newspapers  or  radio,  we  do  show  mer- 
luhse.  However,  are  your  windows  important  for  your 
c?  After  all,  there  are  stores  which  don’t  even  use  win- 
p  displays.  Off-the-street  stores  like  Evans  in  Chicago  and 
'Hicrt  Hall  in  New  York  have  no  window  display  space, 
^far  as  your  windows  go,  these  questions  should  be 


answered: 

Are  you  spending  too  much  on  display  fixtures? 

Can  some  of  your  fixtures  be  re-used,  swapped 
with  other  stores  or  sold? 

Are  your  windows  being  changed  too  often? 
Would  less  changing  reduce  your  window  staff  and 
its  total  salary? 

Perhaps  you  should  eliminate  conventional  win¬ 
dows  and  use  the  open  front  style  of  display  which 
is  popular  today?  This  style  makes  the  entire  store 
floor  visible  from  the  street. 

GENERAL  PRODUCTION  COSTS 

In  a  study  of  your  general  production  costs,  have  you 
checked  each  one  to  discover  possible  savings? 

Do  you  see  too  many  proofs  per  advertisement? 

1  know  one  store  which  sweats  it  out  on  the  layout 
front  first  and  has  its  copy  checked  before  it  is 
sent  to  the  printer.  Previously  this  store  saw  three 
wait  orders.  It  now  works  with  one.  This  elimi¬ 
nated  a  series  of  remakes  and  corrections  and 
made  it  possible  to  operate  with  a  smaller  staff. 

How  about  your  art  work?  Can  you  re-use  some 
of  your  old  art,  or  bring  it  up-to-date?  Would  mat 
services  help?  Would  ready-made  poses  help?  Are 
you  using  hand-set  typography?  Is  all  of  it  neces¬ 
sary? 

I  could  go  on  and  one  with  this  check  list.  Fashion  shows, 
Christmas  giveaways,  exhibitions,  model  rooms,  press 
lunches,  year  books  and  journals,  and  countless  others.  My 
only  suggestion  is  to  examine  all  your  expense  items  and 
see  for  yourself  w'here  your  economies  can  be  put  into  effect. 


r 


r 
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Marshall  Field  &  Company’s  new  men’s  wear  alteration 
room  is  pace-setting  in  comfort,  appearance  and  efficiency. 
Geared  to  handle  600  suits  a  day,  the  large  space,  which 
occupies  most  of  the  seventh  floor  of  the  big  Chicago  store, 
is  fully  air-conditioned,  has  fluorescent  lighting,  and  is 
brightly  painted  in  gay  colors  of  yellow,  chartreuse,  and 
rust.  Large  windows  line  two  walls  of  the  huge  room.  All 
equipment  is  of  the  newest  design,  much  of  it  having 
been  made  in  accordance  with  the  store’s  own  specifications. 

No  sewing  position  is  farther  than  six  feet  from  a  sewing 
machine  or  from  an  electric  steam  iron.  There  is  a  ratio 


of  one  sewing  machine  for  each  two  and  one-half  men| 
and  a  steam  iron  for  every  three  men.  F 

All  merchandise  handling  is  by  continuous  express  rail  i 
of  which  1100  lineal  feet  is  required  to  serve  the  area  [ 
In  conjunction  with  a  production  control  procedure,  coir  . 
pletion  of  garments  in  proper  sequence  is  strictly  main 
tuined. 

Contained  within  the  shop  area  are  its  own  locker  rooms, 
washrooms  and  lunch  room,  as  well  as  its  own  wrapping 
unit.  Improved  production  results  from  work  simplifies 
tion  plus  a  high  regard  for  employee  morale. 


J  When  clothes  come  into  the 
*  alteration  room,  they  are 
checked  and  placed  on  a  white  over, 
head  rail.  The  trousers,  vest  and 
jacket  are  put  on  separate  hangers. 
The  five  other  overhead  rails, 
painted  orange,  represent  the  work¬ 
days  of  the  week.  Each  suit  is  hung 
on  its  proper  rail  according  to  the 
promised  date.  All  the  suits  take 
their  turn  in  moving  on  to  the 
center  work-rail.  Then  the  jackets 
are  put  on  one  rail,  the  trousers  on 
another,  and  they  all  go  their  re¬ 
spective  routes. 


Uarshall  Field  Workroom  Finisln 


2  This  is  the  type  of  table  used 
in  the  tailoring  unit.  (A  close- 
up  of  the  work  table  is  shown  on 
the  cover  of  this  issue  of  STORES.) 
No  tailor  is  more  than  six  feet  from 
the  steam  irons  or  sewing  machines. 


‘  ..-Mi 
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U  Work  is  sectionalized.  The  trouser  unit  (above,  and,  in 
close-up  at  right)  has  an  all-ivcnnan  staff.  Throughout  the 
alteration  room,  planned  layout,  equipment  and  lighting  simplify 
and  expedite  the  work. 


^  After  the  alteration  operation  has  been  completed,  garments 
go  by  express  rail  to  the  inspectors’  desk  (below,  left)  ivhere 
they  are  carefully  examined  before  pressing. 


^  Again  by  express  rail,  garments  tww  go  on  to  the  pressers 
(below,  right).  Then  they  make  their  final  rail  trip  to  the 
mapping  and  shipping  desk,  ivhich  dispatches  600  of  them  a  day. 


HE  FABLE  OBC 


/^NCE  there  was  a  Guy  named  Joe,  whose  Old  Man  died 
after  a  lifetime  of  work.  The  Old  Man  never  had  heen 
chosen  hy  the  local  Newspaper  as  an  outstanding  example 
of  Success.  He  had  had  three  years  of  Education  in  the 
Primary  School  and  at  twelve  he  was  working  sixty  hours 
a  week  for  Three  Bucks.  When  he  died  there  was  enough 
in  the  Bank  to  give  him  Decent  Burial  and  an  Insurance 
Policy  meant  that  his  Widow  would  not  have  to  go  to 
work  at  her  age.  The  five-roomed  house  in  which  the  Old 
Man  had  reared  six  kids  was  cleared  of  the  mortgage  three 
years  before  he  died. 

The  Guy  named  Joe  had  a  better,  or  at  least  a  longer. 
Education  than  the  Old  Man  had  ever  had.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  with  Joe.  He  was  Intelligent  and  Industri¬ 
ous,  but  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  Thinking.  Until  his  Old 
Man  died,  Joe  had  taken  a  lot  of  things  for  granted. 
Things  were  as  they  were  and  that  was  that.  Then  he  got 
to  thinking  about  the  Old  Man's  Life.  What  had  he  ac¬ 
complished?  He  had  worked  hard  for  many  years  but  he 
had  never  become  Rich.  He  never  had  been  Retired  but 
had  worked  steadily,  almost  to  the  day  of  death. 

The  Old  Man  sometimes  used  to  talk  about  the  fellows 
he  went  to  school  with,  especially  those  who  had  been 
successful.  Joe  Laverty  was  a  Big  Contractor.  He  was  in 
with  all  the  Big  Politicians.  The  Old  Man  had  reckoned 
maybe  Laverty  was  worth  a  couple  of  Million  Bucks,  and 
Bull  Herrington,  a  chap  that  the  Old  Man  always  could 
Lick,  was  president  of  one  of  the  Big  Oil  companies.  The 
Old  Man  never  had  shown  any  sign  of  Jealousy  when  he 
spoke  of  those  who  had  Advanced  so  far  and  so  fast.  Joe 
couldn't  help  Wondering  why  the  Old  Man  had  not  gone 
ahead.  He  was  Smart  and  he  had  worked  hard. 

Joe  also  thought  about  the  Old  Man's  .simple  f;>ith  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  He  always  saiil  there  was  more  Opportuni'y 
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for  a  man  in  the  good  old  L.  S.  A.  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together  and  boiled  down.  Maybe  that  was 
where  the  Old  Man  was  wrong.  Maybe  a  man  to  belieye 
that  sort  of  thing  had  to  be  a  Dope,  no  matter  how  smart 
he  might  seem.  Seemed  as  if  the  “system"  worked  best 
for  the  fellows  that  were  smart  enough  to  be  Crooked  and 
get  away  with  it.  If  the  Old  Man  hadn't  been  so  Honest  and 
Trustful,  he  might  have  made  a  Big  Name  and  a  pile  of 
Moola. 

Joe  had  a  good  job.  Matter  of  fact,  times  had  changed 
so  that  he  already  was  pulling  a  lot  more  money  than  the 
Old  Man  ever  got.  He  was  Ambitious.  He  didn't  -want  to 
work  all  his  life  at  the  same  job  and  live  in  the  same  Little 
House  down  by  the  Tracks.  Something  must  be  Wrong  but 
he  didn't  know  what  it  was.  | 

One  night  Joe  went  with  another  fellow  to  a  Big  Labor 
Rally  where  he  heard  a  man  make  a  Speech.  He  told  the 
audience  they  were  all  slaves  —  “Wage  Slaves",  and  he 
urged  them  to  “Arise  and  strike  off  their  chains."  “Labor, 
he  said,  “is  entitled  to  all  it  produces."  All  workers  must 
stand  together  against  the  Tyranny  of  Employers.  Then 
life  would  be  Full  and  Rich  for  everyone.  All  business  was 
“anti-social’".  The  Economic  System  was  controlled  hr 
Ruthless  Monopolists. 

As  a  “Free-born  .American” — to  use  the  Old  Man’s  words 
— Joe  couldn't  go  along  on  that  “slave"  business,  but,  come 
to  think  of  it,  it  was  the  Workers  who  did  the  Producing- 
His  Company  was  owned  by  a  lot  of  Stockholders.  What 
did  they  do?  Nothing  but  sit  back  and  Grow  Fat  on  the 
Profits.  Then  there  was  the  Management — the  Big  Boys, 
mostly  Stuffed  Shirts.  Think  of  the  Salaries  those  lads 
drew.  For  what?  They  weren’t  needed.  The  workers  could 
Run  the  business.  Well,  he  would  be  darned  if  he  was 
going  to  be  a  Revolutionist,  hut  if  the  Stockholders  and 
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the  Brass  Hats  could  be  pushed  out  of  the  picture,  think 
what  a  lot  More  the  Workers  would  get! 

If  anybody  had  dared  to  tell  Joe  he  was  becoming  a 
Commie  he  would  have  had  a  fight  on  his  hands.  Like  a 
lot  of  other  youtlg  Americans,  he  had  been  raised  in  a  period 
when  every  Cracked  Crook  was  spilling  propaganda  of  this 
sort  and  few  of  the  Older  Men,  who  had  been  over  the  road 
before  them,  ever  took  the  trouble  to  try  to  dispel  some 
of  the  Confusion. 

One  day  Joe’s  company  took  on  a  Man  of  Understanding 
who  liked  to  go  about  and  talk  to  the  workers.  He  was 
one  of  those  Rare  Birds  who  do  not  know  it  all  and  the 
men  liked  him.  He  asked  questions  and  he  answered  the 
questions  of  the  men.  He  and  Joe  cottoned  to  each  other 
from  the  start  and  gradually  Joe  unloaded  on  him  all  the 
things  which  were  troubling  him.  Imagine  Joe’s  surprise 
when  he  learned  that  this  man  regarded  the  Old  Man  as 
a  Success  and  Not  a  Failure.  Hadn’t  he  Started  from  Noth¬ 
ing,  made  his  own  way,  raised  and  educated  a  family? 
Hadn’t  he  sent  his  children  out  into  the  world  Better  Pre¬ 
pared  to  Make  Their  Way,  to  Do  Useful  Things  and  Contri¬ 
bute  Their  Part  to  the  Common  Good?  Hadn’t  he  Made 
Provision  for  his  Widow?  Hadn’t  he  Liked  the  Useful  Work 
he  did,  and — Best  of  All — had  he  not  gone  through  life 
without  Bitterness,  with  a  Friendly  Interest  in  all  about 
him,  and  without  surrendering  his  Belief  in  the  things  he 
held  Most  Important?  What  more  did  any  man  expect 
from  life? 

Well,  that  was  all  right,  but  it  did  not  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  those  Lazy  Stockholders  gobbling  up  the  Enormous 
Profits  of  the  Business.  Here  Joe  got  the  surprise  of  his 
life,  for  he  learned  for  the  first  time  that  Business  Profits 
are  nothing  like  what  he  had  heard  folks  say.  Instead  of 
Twenty  cents,  or  more,  out  of  each  dollar  going  to  net 
profit,  he  was  shown  the  statistics  which  tell  the  true 
story.  Few  companies  get  as  much  as  Seven  cents  out  of 
the  dollar  as  profit  and  most  of  them  get  much  less.  In 
many  years  there  are  no  profits  whatever,  but,  instead, 
business  operates  at  a  loss.  Then,  when  there  are  profit¬ 
able  years.  Part  of  that  Profit  must  be  put  aside  in  Reserves 
to  allow  the  Btisiness  to  go  on  operating  even  in  bad  times 
and  supply  the  money  with  which  to  keep  Workers  em¬ 
ployed. 

August,  1948 


When  it  came  to  that  fancy  statement  ’^workers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  all  they  produce”,  the  Man  of  Understanding 
amazed  Joe  by  saying  they  get  it.  He  recognited  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  workers,  he  said,  but  he  explained  that  Manage¬ 
ment  also  produces  and  both  Workers  and  Management 
would  be  unable  to  Produce  very  much,  if  Stockholders  did 
not  furnish  the  Facilities  of  Production.  Did  Joe  know  that 
in  American  industry  it  is  necessary  for  the  Stockholders 
to  furnish  more  than  $5000  to  enable  each  worker  to  pro¬ 
duce?  No,  Joe  hadn’t  realized  that.  Did  Joe  know  that 
throughout  business.  Labor  in  one  form  or  another,  got 
about  Eighty-five  cents  out  of  every  Dollar  of  sales?  Joe 
found  that  difficult  to  believe,  but  the  figures  were  un¬ 
answerable.  That  gave  Joe  something  to  think  about. 

Once  he  really  started  to  think  along  those  lines,  he 
began  to  see  that  the  Radio  he  had  at  home,  the  Flivver 
he  drove  to  work,  the  Refrigerator,  the  Washing  Machine 
and  the  Gas  Range  that  made  Mom’s  work  easier,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things  that  the  Old  Man  had  never  had  when 
he  started,  were  the  best  proofs  that  the  American  system 
really  works  and  Benefits  all.  He  had  never  reflected  about 
the  Old  Man  starting  with  Nothing  and  being  able  to  launch 
a  Process  of  Progress  which  would  make  things  better  for 
his  children  and  enable  Joe  to  carry  on  that  Improvement 
by  his  own  work  for  the  Benefit  of  his  own  Children. 

That  was  the  real  meaning  of  Opportunity — Steady  Prog¬ 
ress  Forward,  not  some  Freak  of  Luck  which  rapidly  Ele¬ 
vated  an  occasional  man  to  Prominence  and  Riches.  Such 
a  thing  might  happen  to  Joe,  but  it  would  be  unimportant 
compared  with  the  Steady  Rise  of  the  Whole  People.  In 
most  other  Countries  that  did  not  happen,  or  it  happened 
very  slowly.  Here  in  the  “Good  Old  U.  S.  A.” — to  use  his 
Old  Man’s  phrase — it  was  happening  all  the  time.  The 
Old  Man  had  known  this  and  had  felt  satisfaction  in  the 
Conviction  that  it  was  his  own  effort  and  that  of  Millions 
of  his  Fellow  Americans — working  together  under  a  Free 
System — which  Created  this  Constant  Progress  to  Better 
Things. 

MORAL  ^ 

When  Individual  Ambition  can  Breed  only  with  Ignor¬ 
ance  the  Offspring  is  the  Mongrel  Dissatisfaction. 
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Gfliciency  Controls 

There  is  no  choice  of  solutions  to  the  problem  of  rising  expenses. 
Production  per  dollar  of  expense  has  to  be  increased.  There  are 
ways  of  doing  this;  they  must  be  learned,  and  they  must  be  applied. 
Four  sucb  methods  w'ere  discussed  by  speakers  at  the  session  of  the 
recent  Store  Management- Personnel  Group  convention  devoted  to 
"More  Effective  Utilization  of  Personnel.”  Here  they  are. 


JOB  ANALYSIS  AND  EVALUATION 

By  Wallace  A.  Calvert 

Personnel  Director, 

The  VVm.  F.  Gable  Company,  Altoona 


"rTIGHER  payroll  expenses  account- 
-■■■*•  etl  for  about  one-half  the  1947 
rise  in  store  operating  costs.  All  of 
us  have  exjjeriencetl  management’s 
demands  for  lower  costs.  We  know 
that  unless  we  can  produce  effective 
reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  ol^vious 
ex|x;nse  reduction  is  in  payroll,  which 
may  result  in  indiscriminate  lay-off. 

The  jjeople  affected  by  this  econo¬ 
my  represent  an  investment  by  the 
company  w’hich  the  company  can  ill 
afford  to  lose;  but  much  of  their  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  lost  because  em¬ 
ployees  cannot  afford,  financially  or 
mentally,  the  insecurity  of  temporary 
lay-offs,  which  lead  them  to  seek  other 
employment. 

In  going  over  salespersons’  records 
with  department  heads,  we  have  dis¬ 
covered  that,  normally,  a  regular  sales¬ 
person  works  six  months  before  the 
incentive  quota  bonus  begins  to  bring 
returns.  Three  of  those  months,  he 
sells  appreciably  under  quota.  Add 
the  loss  of  sales  to  an  employment 
cost  of  from  $20  to  $30  (a  conserva¬ 
tive  estimate),  multiply  it  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  salespeople  hired  per  year  for 


regular  positions,  and  the  investment 
appears  to  be  worth  making  an  effort 
to  save. 

How  can  the  Personnel  Atlministra- 
tor  reconcile  his  two  functions:  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  personnel  to  a 
minimum  and  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion?  There  is  an  answer.  He  must 
become  a  personnel  cost  accountant 
who  studies  all  phases  of  the  jobs  in 
his  business;  he  must  create  and  use 
his  records,  statistics  and  controls  as 
carefully  as  does  the  Merchandise 
Manager;  he  must  be  familiar  with 
and  know  how  to  employ  those  tech¬ 
niques  developed  for  sound  personnel 
administration.  Through  these,  he 
will  train  a  basic  force  to  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency. 

If  we  agree  that  a  productive  basic 
st?.ff  is  a  necessity  to  the  health  of 
an  organization,  we  must  then  decide 
upon  how  many  people  constitute  the 
basic  staff.  We  have  ratios  and  per¬ 
centages  worked  out  by  national  and 
local  researches  such  as  the  NRDGA 
figures,  but  these  are  averages  which 
will  not  apply  in  every  detail  to  our 
particular  store.  It  is  necessary  to 


tailor  every  plan,  every  technique 
and  procethire  to  the  individual  situ¬ 
ation,  and  it  shoidd  be  done  by  a  re¬ 
search  method,  not  by  guess  work,  or 
by  last  year’s  figures. 

The  whole  significance  of  my  re¬ 
port  might  be  lost  if  1  didn’t  tell  you 
something  about  the  size  of  the  store 
1  represent.  We  have  around  550  em¬ 
ployees,  between  five  and  ten  million 
sales  volume  a  year,  and  are  located 
in  a  community  of  around  80,000  and 
a  trading  area  of  around  125,000,  in 
which  there  is  no  store  of  comparable 
size. 

We,  at  Gable’s,  have  recognized  for 
some  time  the  need  for  this  research 
and  have  spent  considerable  time  and 
thought  on  how'  to  meet  the  demand 
for  control  of  personnel  costs  without 
spending  much  money  ourselves.  The 
following  two-fold  plan  was  devel¬ 
oped: 

1 .  .\  study  of  the  needs  of  our  par¬ 
ticular  store  through  job  .An¬ 
alysis; 

2.  The  development  of  a  person¬ 
nel  budget,  elastic  enough  to 
permit  its  use  at  all  seasons  by 
means  of  maintaining  records 
to  determine  quickly  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  personnel 
costs  and  sales. 

Job  Analysis  and  Job  Evaluation 

The  primary  purpose  of  a  Job 
Evaluation  program  is  fair  job  pric- 
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i:i!'  in  aKoidaiice  with  a  'tuiiiui  wage 
.idministiation  policy.  Work  simpli¬ 
fication  and  {jersoniiel  reviews  have 
no  place  in  this  initial  part  of  the 
program.  Only  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  jobs,  as  they  exist  now,  is  un¬ 
der  study:  any  re-alignment  of  duties 
(alls  for  new  descriptions  and  evalua¬ 
tions,  and  can  delay  the  completion 
of  the  whole  picture  until  the  pro- 
,'rani  rollapses  from  lack  of  progress, 
dter  the  wage  curve  has  been  de- 
\elopetf  and  wages  are  brought  into 
line  with  the  evaluations,  the  by¬ 
products  of  the  descriptions  for  de- 
jKirtniental  analysis  become  apparent. 

During  the  war,  a  wage  curve  was 
developed  through  Job  Evaluation  at 
Gable's  by  a  consulting  firm  which 
worked  independently  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  store.  .Management  posi¬ 
tions  were  manuali/ed,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  chart  was  prepared  arrd  salaries 
were  adjusted  to  cortlorm  with  the 
evaluation.  Sirree  then,  arty  changes 
in  salaries  have  been  rrrade,  on  the 
whole,  without  disturbing  the  wage 
(urve.  However,  sirree  there  were  no 
.idequate  job  descriptions  written,  no 
further  studies  could  be  rrrade.  Our 
present  ptogrartr  is  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  with  obtairtitrg  job  ilescrip- 
tions. 

Uses  of  Job  Descriptions 

Job  descriptions  can  be  used  for 
cmploynrerrt,  for  developing  rrrerit 
ratings  and  for  trairrirrg.  l  ire  Per¬ 
sonnel  Director  will  also  find  that 
they  are  the  best  possible  source  for 
his  study  of  persontrel  rreeds.  T  hey 
are  prepared  by  unbiased  arralysts,  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  people  who  do  the  work 
and  by  the  supervisors  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  They  are  stirdied  by 
a  committee  which  has  trained  itself 
to  unprejudiced  judgnrent,  and,  final¬ 
ly.  represent  the  most  adequate  sum¬ 
mary  obtainable  of  the  work  per- 
lormed,  and  the  responsibilities  and 
effort  involved  in  a  particular  job. 

With  the  complete  coverage  of  a 
department  in  front  of  him,  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  can  trace  the  flow  of 
work,  with  respect  to  departmental 
lay-out  and  personnel  required.  He 
does  not  do  this  alone,  of  course:  de¬ 
partment  heads,  floor  managers,  every¬ 
one  responsible  at  a  supervisory  level, 
works  with  him.  Combinations  of 


jobs  may  Ije  achieved,  functions  which 
belong  to  other  departments  may  be 
lemovetl,  rearrangements  of  space 
may  occur. 

Before  any  alterations  take  place, 
Hoor  plans  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Personnel  Director,  who,  from  his 
job  studies,  may  be  able  to  make 
valuable  labor  and  time  saving  sug¬ 
gestions.  This  is,  of  course,  a  form  of 
work  simplification.  It  is  not  super¬ 
imposed  by  an  expert,  however,  who 
may  be  competent  enough,  but  who 
will  not  be  present  to  iron  out  the 
rough  spots  after  his  recommenda¬ 
tions  have  been  accepted. 

Personnel  Office  Studied 

T'he  first  departmental  study  at 
(iable’s  was,  appropriately,  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office  itself.  Through  job  de¬ 
scriptions,  a  complete  and  detailed 
listing  of  all  the  work  performed  was 
obtained,  with  approximate  jx;rcent- 
ages  of  time  spent  on  each  duty.  A 
Kardex  filing  system,  with  inserts,  had 
been  decided  upon,  which  meant 
double  the  amount  of  work  in  keep¬ 
ing  records  of  individual  employees. 
Since  statistics  on  turnover,  extra  per¬ 
sonnel  employed,  absenteeism,  sick 
pay,  selling  costs— in  fact,  all  items 
having  a  bearing  on  control  of  costs 
—were  desired,  the  paper  work  had  in¬ 
creased  to  the  point  where  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  present  number  of 
clericals  could  handle  it. 

.All  routines  were  examined  and 
cpiestioned.  .Many  of  them  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  office  were  elimi¬ 
nated  as  unimportant,  or  consolidated 
in  the  rearrangement  of  filing  sys¬ 
tems  and  the  institution  of  new  forms. 
T  he  work  assigned  to  each  clerical 
was  changed  so  that  all  work  requir¬ 
ing  concentration  was  carried  on  by 
two  jrersons  in  an  inside  office  away 
from  the  interviewing  of  applicants, 
answering  of  telephones,  and  other 
interruptions. 

The  new  Personnel  Office  was  plan¬ 
ned  to  accommodate  the  various  func¬ 
tions  as  determined  by  an  analysis 
of  the  work  in  order  to  maintain 
maximum  production  under  the  best 
possible  conditions.  There  is  the 
same  number  of  clericals  to  handle 
almost  double  the  work,  and  it  is 
kept  up-to-date  with  no  strain  on  the 
workers. 


Wfien  a  new  girl  is  employed,  she 
is  taught  her  job  in  a  systematic  man¬ 
ner,  she  knows  what  is  expected  of  her 
and  has  her  job  description  to  refer 
to  until  she  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  work.  Another  outcome  of 
this  study  was  a  far  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  kind  of  person  to  employ, 
since  the  duties  incorporated  in  each 
position  were  related  in  skills  so  that 
applicants  are  interviewed  with  cer¬ 
tain  definite  abilities  in  mind. 

This  is  merely  one  specific  example 
of  the  benefits  which  can  be  derived 
from  analyzing  jobs.  At  present,  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  steno¬ 
graphic  pool  is  under  advisement  as 
the  result  of  job  studies  of  the  man¬ 
agement  offices,  and  the  architect’s 
plan  to  locate  those  offices  on  one 
Hoor.  There  is  some  question  whether 
a  stenographic  pool  would  adequately 
cover  our  basic  needs  for  this  typ)e  of 
work  in  a  store  of  our  size,  although 
it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  saving  dur¬ 
ing  jieak  seasons. 

There  is  enough  similarity  between 
some  positions  in  the  Accounting, 
Credit  and  Personnel  Offices  to  make 
it  possible  for  a  jjerson  with  the  re- 
(piisite  skills  to  work  successfully  in 
any  of  these  jobs.  Inter-selling  in 
ilepartments  handling  related  mer¬ 
chandise  has  proved  successful  in  pro¬ 
viding  coverage  with  one  or  possibly 
two  less  sales|jersons  during  a  busy 
day.  .A  combination  of  sales  service 
ilepartments  might  also  be  adaptable 
for  a  saving. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  place  to  point 
out  that  there  cannot  be  complete 
separation  of  the  job  from  the  person 
who  fields  it.  No  change  in  job  can 
be  accomplished  without  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of 
the  person  doing  the  work.  Personnel 
administrators  must  be  objective  in 
their  surveys,  but  they  must  be  realis¬ 
tic  also.  A  program  such  as  job  evalu¬ 
ation  is  never  static  and  never  com¬ 
pletely  finished.  As  personnel  changes 
occur,  job  changes  may  also  take 
place,  but  with  such  techniques  as  job 
descriptions,  merit  ratings,  job  speci¬ 
fications,  and  job  training  based  on 
these  aids,  we  can  minimize  unpro¬ 
ductive  variations  in  the  work  that 
may  accompany  a  change  of  em¬ 
ployees. 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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That’s  why  it’s  easy  to  get  bills  out  on  time 
. .  .with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing 


IT’S  HARD  to  get  bills  out  on  time  when 
billers  have  to  describe  every  item,  list 
every  charge. 

But  with  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  it’s 
quite  another  matter!  For  this  system  spares 
billers  the  burden  of  description  . . .  permits 
them  to  post  only  the  totals  of  sales  checks, 
cash  receipts,  credits.  (The  original  tickets 
with  all  the  details  go  out  with  the  bills.) 


Relieved  of  description  and  niueli  of  the 
listing,  billers  naturally  find  it  far  easier  to 
keep  on  schedule  .  .  .  have  more  time  to 
check  work  for  accuracy,  less  chance  to  make 
errors,  as  well. 

You’ll  find  that  Recordak  Salescheck  Bill¬ 
ing  has  many  more  advantages,  too.  Why  not 
go  over  them  carefully  with  your  nearest 
Recordak  representative — soon. 


iSwtiidfary  taKhmn  Kodak  Compamy) 
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OTHER  ADVANTAGES  OF 


RECORDAK  SALESCHECK  BILLING 


It  reduces  overhead.  Witli  their  pro¬ 
duction  load  lightened,  billers  can 
handle  a  larger  number  of  bills  each 
month  .  .  .  without  extra  help  . .  . 
without  staying  overtime.  Other  sav¬ 
ings:  fewer  machines  are  needed,  far 
less  stationery  is  used. 


It  “de-bulks”  files  — 98%. With 
Recordak  Salescheck  Billing,  bulky 
accounts  receivable  record sare"filed” 
compactly  on  luicrotilm  ...  in  %% 
of  the  room  ordinarily  required.  This 
provides  speedy  fingertip  reference 
.  .  .  frees  valuable  floor  space. 


It  speeds  adjustment  services. 
Since  clerks  have  a  microBlm  master 
record  of  sales  checks,  credit  slips, 
cash  receipts,  bills  right  at  their 
finger  tips,  they  can  answer  questions 
about  them  quickly,  show  the  "whole 
story”  on  the  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


’'Recordak  ”  is  a  Irade-mark 


It  preserves  good  will.  With  Re- 
curilak  Salescheck  Billing,  customers 
get  everything  they  need  to  recall, 
understand,  and  verify  charges:  the 
original  sales  check,  the  bill.  Little 
chance  there,  for  misunderstandings 
that  endanger  good  will! 


REC:()RDAK  CORP(^R.\TION 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y, 


fiatorlodern  microfilming  and  its  application  to  retailing 


Budget  Ck)ntrol  of  Personnel  Costs 
Once  the  necessary  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  any  organization  is  deter¬ 
mined  and  split  up  into  the  minimum 
number  of  jobs  required  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  performance  of  the  work,  some 
method  of  arriving  at  the  number  of 
seasonal  extras  to  be  employed  must 
be  developed.  The  over-all  control 
should  rest  with  a  staff  office  which 
is  in  a  position  to  advise  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  department 
managers. 

I'o  operate  profitably  in  retailing, 
merchandise,  jjersonnel  and  service  • 
expenses  must  vai^  proportionately 
with  sales  figures.  It  is  possible  to 
work  out  percentage  figures  showing 
the  relationship  of  personnel  costs  to 
sales,  which  will  serve  as  a  standard 
for  both  selling  and  non-selling  de¬ 
partments.  These  ratios  are  devel¬ 
oped  by  using  the  basic  staff  salaries 
and  forecasts  of  sales  for  a  definite 
period,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  de¬ 
termining  salary  to  be  spent  in  peak 
seasons. 

Adjustments  have  to  be  made  for 
special  conditions,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  an  employee  in  one  de¬ 
partment,  the  kind  of  merchandise 
sold  in  another,  the  location  of  still 
another,  and  the  necessary  vacation 
pay  and  replacements.  The  budgeting 
can  be  set  up  monthly,  by  the  quar¬ 
ter,  or  semi-annually,  but  a  daily  or 
weekly  check  on  the  departmental 
personnel  expense  is  essential,  and 
will  help  to  shape  and  govern  poli¬ 
cies  on  such  personnel  costs  as  sick 
leave  and  replacements. 

Long-Range  Program  Desirable 
The  foregoing  procedures  have 
been  evolved  as  a  long-term  program, 
to  be  advanced  and  refined  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  experience  and  conditions. 
It  is  an  individual  program,  devised 
for  one  particular  store,  and  each  step 
is  dictated  by  an  evident  need.  Ad¬ 
ditional  staff  has  not  been  necessary 
to  carry  on  any  part  of  it.  Job  Analy¬ 
sis  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office:  Job  Evaluation  has 
been  developed  by  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  a  salesf)erson,  the  Manager 
of  the  Accounting  Office,  a  buyer,  and 
the  Assistant  Credit  Manager. 

Every  decision  made  in  any  part  of 
the  whole  program  is  based  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  steps: 


1.  Job  .\nalysis  and  Job  Evalua¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  of  a  sound  wage 
administration  policy,  without 
which  no  organization  can 
progress: 

2.  A  detailed  study  of  the  work 
performed  with  a  view  to  or¬ 
ganizing  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  increased  produc¬ 


tion  with  the  same  numljer  or 
less  employees: 

Development  of  sales-salary  ra¬ 
tios  for  determining  the  ideal 
personnel  costs  for  all  <lepart 
merits:  and 

I.  The  maintenance  of  a  close  ion 
trol  over  any  variable  |K*rson 
nel  costs. 


WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

By  S.  J.  Fecht 

Director  of  Research, 
tieorge  Fry  &  .4ssociates,  C:hicagu 


1.  Selecting  the  Job.  .\lmost  any  job 
will  lend  itself  to  the  technique  of 
work  simplification  and  every  job,  no 
matter  how  small,  should  be  simpli¬ 
fied.  Obviously,  it  is  wise  to  select  the 
more  important  and  the  more  costly 
jobs  first  because  it  is  likely  that  the 
savings  will  be  greatest  on 'these. 

2.  Analyzing  the  Job.  A  job  is  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  finding  out  what  is  being 
done.  In  this  phase  of  work  simplifi¬ 
cation,  two  sjjecial, tools  are  used,  the 
process  chart  and  the  How  chart. 

The  Process  Chart.  The  process 
chart  is  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  steps  which  must  be  carried  out  in 
performing  a  job.  Four  symbols  are 
used  to  denote  the  different  types  of 
steps.  They  are:  a  large  circle  ilenot- 
ing  operation:  a  small  circle  indicat¬ 
ing  transportation:  a  triangle  for  stor¬ 
age:  and  a  square  for  inspection. 

The  Flow  Chart.  A  companion  tool 
of  the  process  chart  is  the  How  chart. 
Whereas  the  process  chart  shows 
what  is  done,  the  How  chart  shows 
where  it  is  done.  The  How  chart 
shows  the  travel  route  of  the  material 
or  the  form. 

The  analysis  phase  of  work  simpli¬ 
fication  accordingly  consists  of  answer¬ 
ing  each  of  the  following  questions 
about  the  material  or  form:  What  is 
being  done?  Where  is  it  being  done? 
Who  does  it?  When  is  it  done?  How 
is  it  done? 

3.  Questioning  Every  Detail.  When 
the  process  and  flow  charts  have  been 
prepared,  then  the  third  step  in  work 
simplification  can  be  undertaken. 


questioning  every  detail.  Now  we 
ask:  Why  is  it  done?  Why  is  it  done 
there?  Why  does  this  person  do  it? 
Why  is  it  done  then?  Why  is  it  done 
that  way? 

4.  Developing  the  Improved  Method. 
In  the  process  of  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  previously  listed,  there  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  develop  ideas  on  im¬ 
plored  ways  of  doing  the  job.  For 
instance  in  answering  the  question 
"Why  is  it  done?”  it  turns  out  Ire- 
ijuently  that  there  is  no  good  reason 
at  all  for  tloing  that  operation  or 
the  inspection.  You  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  of  times  we  find 
operations  still  being  done  long  after 
the  neetl  for  them  has  passed. 

I'ransportation  can  often  be  elimi¬ 
nated  by  having  successive  operations 
done  immediately  adjacent  to  one 
another.  Storage  can  sometimes  be 
eliminated  by  installing  conveytus  Ire- 
tween  operations. 

In  answering  the  question,  "Why  is 
it  done  there?  ”,  it  often  develops  that 
a  different  place  would  be  better  suit¬ 
ed.  An  examination  of  the  flow  chart 
may  indicate  that  the  How  of  material 
is  faulty,  involving  too  much  trans¬ 
portation  and/or  back-tracking.  Per¬ 
haps  the  entire  section  or  department 
should  be  re-arranged  for  a  more 
economical  flow  of  material. 

Operations  and  inspections  might 
be  done  in  a  different  place  to  elimi¬ 
nate  or  reduce  transports  or  to  im¬ 
prove  employee  working  conditions  or 
working  position.  Transportation  can 
often  be  done  more  conveniently  over¬ 
head  or  beneath  the  floor  level.  Ma¬ 
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terial  might  be  more  toiiveniently 
stored  somewhere  else  where  the  floor 
space  is  less  expensive  or  where  the 
material  will  be  available  for  the  next 
operation  without  transporting  it. 

The  (juestion  .  “Why  does  this 
person  do  it?”  may  reveal  that  some 
other  |K"rson  should  tlo  it.  Perhaps 
operations  can  be  combined  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  thus  eliminating  storage  and 
transportation  between  them.  Or  per¬ 
haps  transportation  can  be  combined 
or  inspection  included  in  operations. 
Sometimes  storage  and  transportation 
tan  be  combined.  Maybe  you  have  a 
messenger  who  could  be  serving  two 
departments  economically.  Sometimes 
the  inspections  can  be  included  in  the 
operations,  as  such,  to  an  advantage. 

Combination  is  not  always  the  log¬ 
ical  answer.  On  the  contrary,  a  sub¬ 
division  of  an  operation  into  two  or 
more  operations  may  make  it  possible 
to  employ  individuals  of  lower  skill 
and/or  reduce  the  training  period  ma¬ 
terially. 

If  the  question  is  asked  "W'hy  is  it 


done  thenf"  the  {xrssibilities  and  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  change  in  sequence  will 
become  apparent.  A  change  in  se¬ 
quence  may  improve  the  flow  of  work; 
eliminate  or  reduce  transportation; 
make  it  possible  to  combine  opera¬ 
tion,  etc. 

.\fter  it  has  been  determined  from 
the  foregoing  investigation  that  every 
remaining  step  in  the  process  is  really 
necessary;  is  being  done  in  the  best 
place— by  the  right  person— and  at  the 
best  time  in  the  process,  then  there 
remains  only  the  cpiestion,  “Why  is 
it  done  that  way?”  No  one  knows  the 
job  as  well  as  the  individual  working 
on  it,  and  if  he  can  be  taught  to  think 
about  different  ways  of  doing  it  he 
will  undoubtedly  develop  an  im¬ 
proved  methcxl.  He  needs  only  to  be 
taught  to  ask  cjuestions  about  it. 

5.  Installing  the  New  Method. 
When  the  improved  method  has  been 
developed,  it  is  installed— that  is,  all 
operators  on  the  job  are  taught  the 
“one  best  way.”  If  the  employees 


have  had  a  hand  in  developing  the 
new  method  it  will  be  relatively  easy 
to  sell  them  on  the  idea  of  adopting  it. 

(i.  Foliowing-up.  The  last  phase  of 
work  simplihcation  is  a  follow-up.  In 
this  phase,  recognition  is  given  to 
those  who  contributed  to  the  improve¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  the  reduction  in 
fatigue  on  the  job  or  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  material  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  is  sufficient  re¬ 
ward  to  the  ojrerator.  Usually,  how¬ 
ever,  recognition  is  given  by  a  cash 
award  based  on  the  savings  resulting 
from  the  improvements.  ,A  lot  of  times 
just  a  pat  on  the  back  will  do  much 
toward  getting  operators  to  make 
other  worthwhile  suggestions. 

.Motion  or  still  pictures  are  some¬ 
times  made  of  the  “before  and  after” 
method  and  shown  in  meetings.  Some 
companies  award  certificates  of  merit 
while  others  print  the  story  of  the 
improvements  with  the  contributor’s 
picture  in  the  employees’  house  organ. 

None  of  these  possibilities  should 
be  overlooked  because  the  continued 
success  of  a  work  simplification  pro¬ 
gram  depends  more  than  anything 
else  on  the  giving  of  recognition 
where  it  is  due. 

How  to  Lay  Out  a  Program 

•Although  nothing  more  than  the 
.ipplication  of  commonsense  to  a  job, 
the  technique  of  work  simplification 
must  be  learned,  and  this  skill  is  not 
acquired  in  “bull  sessions.”  Work 
simplification  is  a  philosophy  whose 
acquisition  requires  the  services  of  a 
skilled  and  trained  teacher  and  dis¬ 
cussion  leader. 

The  entire  program  development 
and  execution  should  be  assigned  to  a 
responsible  individual,  one  who  will 
have  the  confidence  and  full  coopera¬ 
tion  of  top  management  from  the 
start  to  the  finish.  With  the  assurance 
of  top  management  backing  he  can 
lay  out  a  program  of  10  to  12  one-hour 
sessions. 

Next,  a  manual  is  written  covering 
each  of  the  session  topics.  This  man¬ 
ual  is  for  distribution  to  the  program 
participants.  Along  with  the  manual 
material,  the  discussion  leader  should 
prepare  demonstrations  and  motion 
pictures  to  illustrate  the  highlights  of 
each  of  the  discussions. 

When  the  material  is  all  prepared. 


Copy 


Fora  prepared  in  duplicate  by 
register  clerk 

On  clerk's  desk  awaiting  ass> 
senger 

By  messenger  to  Department  C 


On  Department  Manager's  Desk 
awaiting  approval 

Approved  by  manager 


On  manager's  desk  awaiting 
messenger 

By  messenger  to  dispatch 
clerk 

On  dispatch  clerk' s  desk 
awaiting  handling 

Separated  by  dispatch  clerk 


On  dispatch  clerk's  desk 
awaiting  messenger 


Copy  if2 


1,00  minute 

4.00  minutes 
125  feet 

60  minutes 
3.50  minutes 

30  minutes 

35  feet 

20  minutes 
.10  minute 

15  minutes 


By  messenger  to 

Dept.  A  150  feet 

On  file  clerk's 
desk  awaiting 

filing  75  minutes 


By  messenger 

to  Dept.  B  55  feet 

At  mall 

clerk*  s  desk 
awaiting 

distribution  25  minutes 


Frocws  chart,  showing  the  steps  carried  out  in  the  handling  of  a  particular  fort 
horge  circle  for  an  operation,  small  circle  for  transportaticm,  triangle  for  storag 
square  for  inspection. 
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a  series  of  short  work  simplification 
sessions  should  be  held  for  the  top 
management  group.  Obviously  these 
sessions  cannot  be  as  detailed  nor  as 
long  in  duration  as  the  regular  ses¬ 
sions,  but  they  should  cover  the  high 
spots  ami  the  leader  should  aim  to 
schedule  at  least  three  twenty-minute 
meetings  for  this  purjx)se.  If  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  properly  conducted,  top  man¬ 
agement  will  be  enthusiastic  backers 
of  the  entire  work  simplification  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  top  management  training,  the 


regular  sessions  are  put  on  for  the 
su|jervisors,  department  heads,  and 
key  employees. 

.\fter  the  training  is  complete,  the 
fdllow-up  on  the  application  of  work 
simplification  to  store  operations 
should  be  delegated  to  a  specific  indi¬ 
vidual.  This  individual  should  en¬ 
courage  the  participants  to  continue 
the  application  and  should  help  them 
work  out  the  details  of  their  ideas  and 
suggestions.  Futhermore,  this  man 
should  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  right  individuals  get  the  proper 
amount  of  credit  and  recognition. 


DAILY  SELLING  COST  CONTROLS 

By  Dorothy  Rossback 

Training  Director, 

Broadway  Department  Store,  Inc.. 

Los  Angeles 


t'XPERIENCE  has  taught  us  that 
we  are  in  a  day  of  careful  plan¬ 
ning.  No  longer  can  we  operate  effi¬ 
ciently  by  memory  or  by  observation 
alone.  Competition  and  rising  ex¬ 
penses  force  us  to  be  constantly  on  the 
alert  and  we  must  use  methods  which 
are  reliable  to  keep  us  informed.  For 
this  reason  The  Broadway  some  time 
ago  felt  that  we  needed  additional 
assistance  in  controlling  selling  cost. 

We  believed  that  one  need  was  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division  and  be  assured  that’  our 
sales  volume  objectives  were  one.  It 
is  important,  if  we  are  to  do  a  gootl 
selling  cost  control  job,  that  we  know, 
in  advance,  what  sales  volume  the  store 
is  striving  to  accomplish.  If  this  ex¬ 
pectancy  is  not  determined,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  division  and  the  personnel 
division  might  easily  work  against 
each  other. 

Furthermore,  we  realized  that  we 
could  do  a  more  intelligent  job  of 
selling  cost  control  if  we  had  a  daily 
accumulated  selling  cost  by  depart¬ 
ment.  This  would  give  us  an  up-to- 
the  minute  picture  of  each  depart¬ 
ment.  As  a  result,  our  present  daily 
selling  cost  control  report  came  into 
being. 

The  report  is  computed  by  a  stat¬ 
istician  in  the  Personnel  Office.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  report  takes  relatively 
little  time  to  figure  because  the  indi¬ 


vidual  factors  comprising  the  report 
are  well  organized.  Briefly,  these  are 
the  factors  in  the  daily  selling  cost 
control  report: 

1.  Planned  Cost  Figures 

Pi..\NNED  Net  Sales.  The  monthly 
planned  sales  are  secured  from  the 
Merchandise  Office  two  months  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Pi.AN.NEu  Selling  Cost  Percentage. 
This  is  the  goal  percentage  usually 
arrived  at  by  deducting  1  i/g  per  cent 
from  the  percentage  that  the  selling 
department  is  to  operate  on. 

For  example:  If  a  department’s  goal 
selling  salary  cost  is  six  jx“r  cent  of 
sales,  then  the  goal  selling  cost  report 
*  would  be  -ii/o  per  cent,  thereby  assur¬ 
ing  us  that^'our  salespeople  are  earn¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  (ommission  before 
additional  personnel  is  placed  in  a 
department.  That  is  strictly  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  figure,  and  it  may  well  be  dif¬ 
ferent  in  different  stores. 

Planned  Salary.  This  figure  is  de¬ 
termined  by  multiplying  the  planned 
sales  by  the  planned  selling  cost  per¬ 
centage  for  the  month. 

Daily  Planned  Figures.  This  fig¬ 
ure  is  arrived  at  by  dividing  the  net 
planned  sales  and  the  planned  salary 
by  the  number  of  selling  days  in  the 
month.  These  two  daily  figures  are 
accumulated  each  day  so  that  by  the 
end  of  the  month  the  total  net 


planned  .sales  and  planned  salary  are 
accounteil  for. 

I’hese  planned  figures  are  posted  on 
a  printed  form  used  for  the  report. 
This  form  accounts  for  each  selling 
day  in  the  month  by  department  and 
the  plannetl  figures  are  posted  bv  dav. 

2.  Actual  Ck>st  Figpires 

Daily  .\t:TtiAL  Volume.  Fhe  gross 
sales  by  department  are  reduced  to 
net  sales  by  deducting  the  return  per 
cent  of  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago  plus  deducting  the  sales  tax 
and  federal  tax,  if  any. 

Daily  Actual  Salary.  This  is  de¬ 
termined  by  taking  the  total  selling 
salary  of  the  regular  salespeople  plus 
extra  salesjjeople  for  the  day,  less  un¬ 
paid  absences  of  regular  salesjieople. 

It  should  be  noted  that  only  selling 
salary  is  considered.  Overhead  salary 
expense  such  as  asisstant,  stcKk  and 
department  clericals  is  not  included. 

Daily  .Actual  Figures.  These  two 
daily  actual  figures  are  accumulated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  planned 
accumulated  figures. 

The  actual  daily  figures  are  also 
posted  on  the  same  report  form.  In 
this  way  we  have  a  day -by-day  accu¬ 
mulated  comparison  of  our  actual 
selling  cost  as  against  our  plan  or 
budget  for  the  corresponding  period. 
We  post  any  deficiency  in  red  so  that 
we  can  almost  tell  by  the  complexion 
of  the  page  what  the  situation  is. 

This  report,  which  presents  an 
over-all  picture,  gives  us  perhaps  the 
greatest  assistance  in  controlling  sell¬ 
ing  costs  in  that  it  is  the  first  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  a  change  of  some  sort  is  nec¬ 
essary.  After  this  report  has  warned 
us,  then  we  can  look  to  our  tentnl 
record  card  and  our  gross  sales  report 
to  correct  the  problem. 

Central  Record  Card 

The  central  record  card  is  kept  on 
all  regular  salespeople.  It  shows  the 
salesperson’s  monthly  sales,  salary, 
commission  earned,  his  selling  cost  in 
comparison  with  the  department  as  a 
whole,  periodic  ratings  as  the  result  of 
personnel  reviews,  shopping  report 
ratings,  absences,  number  of  errors, 
cash  register  shortages,  special  train¬ 
ing  classes  attended  and  a  brief  of  past 
corrective  interviews  by  the  Personnel 
Office. 

Our  selling  supervisors  refer  ton- 
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FILENE’S  SELECTS  EQUITABLE 


MERCHANDISE 


William  PiUna's  Sons  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  ona  of  THE  daparfmant 
ttoras  in  tho  country,  saUctad  Equit- 
abla  as  tha  Company  bast  aquippad 
to  add  distinction  to  thair  marchan- 
disa  bags.  Hundrads  of  othar  laading 
dapartmant  storas  throughout  tho 
country  hava  dona  tho  sama.  Why 
don't  you? 


cJ  T  costs  but  a  small  part  of  a  cent  per  transaction  to  attain  real 
distinction  in  your  merchandise  bags,  if  you  go  to  Equitable,  as  did 
Filene’s. 

Effective  designs  and  clear  cut  printing  on  distinctively  colored  paper 
is  what  does  it.  Over  a  half-hundred  colors  of  paper  to  choose  from. 

Or,  if  you  have  a  particular  color  choice  we  will  match  it.  Imprinted 
in  one,  two  or  three  colors — All-Over  Prints — or  Watermarks,  and 
wrapping  paper  to  match. 

Send  a  sample  of  your  present  bags — note  quantities  used  annually — 
Equitable  will  submit  chrect-from-the-manufacturer  quotations. 
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stantly  to  this  central  record  card. 
By  so  doing,  they  are  well  informed 
as  to  the  production  record.  If  a 
salesperson  is  not  up  to  standard  it  is 
possible  through  the  information  on 
the  central  record  card  to  detect  the 
weakness  quickly  and  to  take  cor¬ 
rective  measures.  Obviously  if  cor¬ 
rection  is  accomplished,  there  will  be 
an  improvement  in  the  person’s  sell¬ 
ing  cost. 

Weekly  Departmental  Sales  Report 

Another  means  which  we  use  to  aid 
us  in  controlling  selling  costs  is  a 
gross  sales  report  furnished  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Office  by  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  This  is  a  weekly  report  by 
salesperson  which  shows  daily  sales, 
total  weekly  sales,  the  sales  quota  for 
the  week  and  two  columns  to  show 
the  amount  over  or  under  the  quota. 

This  report  makes  it  possible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  each  sales¬ 
person  is  offsetting  his  sales  quota. 
As  it  is  {x>ssible  to  secure  this  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  close  of  each  day  by 


A  GOOD  performance  rating  plan 
is  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  high  levels  of  efficiency,  productivi¬ 
ty  and  morale.  It  is  a  tremendous 
help  when  transfers  or  promotions  are 
under  consideration;  it  highlights  cas¬ 
es  where  interviews  and  specialized 
training  are  called  for.  Above  all,  it 
provides  evidence  of  the  relative 
merits  of  employees.  We  are  all  faced 
at  times  with  the  necessity  of  lay-offs 
or  reduction  of  force.  Completed 
records  of  performance  are  then  of 
great  assistance  and  will  eliminate 
snap  judgment  and  claims  of  favori¬ 
tism  and  injustice. 

In  the  smaller  store  we  have  all  the 
conditions  for  ideal  performance  rat¬ 
ing.  Management’s  knowledge  of  the 
activities  and  abilities  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  employee  is  p>ersonal  and  con¬ 
stant.  In  the  larger  and  more  com¬ 
plex  organization,  performance  rat¬ 
ing  must  be  systematic,  so  that  all 
supervisors  follow  a  uniform  ap- 


consulting  department  records,  a  very 
close  control  can  be  kept  on  indivi¬ 
dual  production. 

In  evaluating  the  daily  selling  cost 
rejjort,  we  have  found  that  it  is  most 
helpful  to  know  the  planned  expec¬ 
tancy  of  a  department  as  it  jermits 
us  to  adjust  the  personnel  before  the 
month  begins.  It  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  when  we  have  gone  from 
high  volume  months  to  low  volume 
months.  During  peak  periods  this 
plan  is  helpful  as  it  serves  as  a  guide 
in  the  numbers  we  should  employ. 
Obviously  the  value  of  the  daily  ac¬ 
tual  figures  is  to  detect  quickly  a  trend 
within  a  department. 

rhe  Daily  Selling  Cost  Control  re¬ 
port  has  been  in  effect  at  The  Broad¬ 
way  for  some  time  and  we  are  very 
well  pleased  with  it.  It  has  enabled 
us  more  propjerly  to  control  selling 
salaries  as  we  progress  through  the 
month  instead  of  having  to  depend 
upon  .Accounting  Office  figures  which 
are  submitted  too  late  for  current 
correction. 


proach  to  the  problem.  .A  good  rat¬ 
ing  form  is  necessary. 

The  qualities  listed  on  our  per¬ 
formance  report  form  have  been  so 
selected  that  every  element  is  im¬ 
portant  to  optimum  job  performance. 
There  are  ten  qualities:  1.  Ease  and 
rapidity  of  learning;  2.  Dependability 
and  accuracy;  3.  Application  of  en¬ 
ergy;  4.  Success  in  going  ahead  with¬ 
out  detailed  direction;  5.  Cooperation 
with  associates  and  supervisors;  6. 
Use  of  judgment;  7.  Adjustment  to 
new  situations;  8.  Attitude  towards 
work;  9.  Knowledge  of  work;  10.  Ap¬ 
pearance. 

To  facilitate  analysis,  five  degrees 
of  each  of  these  qualities  are  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  supervisor  in  rating 
an  employee  simply  checks  the  one 
which  most  nearly  describes  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  performance  in  each  factor. 
For  example,  under  the  factor,  “Use 
of  Judgment,”  the  following  five  de¬ 
grees  of  performance  are  listed; 


Conilusions  often  based  on  iraou 
pfete  information.  Judgment  no 
reliable. 

"1$.  Fair  judgment.  Has  tendency  V 
make  snap  judgment  on  inadequate 
information. 

“C.  Opinions  are  usually  sound. 

“D.  Shows  above  average  judgment  aoc 
fine  sense  of  values. 

“E.  Is  outstanding  in  use  of  jiulgmeni 
Shows  exceptional  sense  of  valuti' 

Non-selling  sujiervisors  arc  request 
ed  to  rate  one  additional  quality  ap 
plying  to  prtxhiction  on  the  job.  Sell 
ing  suptervisors  rate  three  additional 
qualities  applying  to  the  selling  job 
In  addition,  our  {lerformance  ratiiif 
includes  two  qualities  which  are  rated 
in  cases  where  there  is  su{)ervis(»\ 
resptonsibility.  These  qualities  pei 
tain  to  success  in  suprervision  and  sut 
cess  in  planning  and  organization  ol 
work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  repon 
ask  for  a  determination  on  promo 
tional  possibilities— and  then  infor 
mation  as  to  the  employee’s  strong 
p>oints  and  weak  points.  We  weight 
the  gradation  of  each  element  from 
1  to  5,  but  do  not  weight  the  quali 
ties. 

The  Rating  Interview 

In  a  performance  rating  interview 
the  employee  is  given  a  p)erfonnana 
rating  form  and  the  interviewer  dir 
cusses  each  quality  with  the  em 
ployee,  using  the  summary  sheet 
evaluation  as  his  guide.  The  numeri 
cal  terms  are  always  interpreted  in 
the  descriptive  phrases  of  the  per  I 
formance  rating  sheet.  For  exampk.j 
under  quality  one— Ease  and  Rapidifi  I 
of  Learning— it  is  much  more  elfet  I 
tive  to  say,  “You  learn  new  tasks  with 
little  instruction”  than  to  say,  “You 
rate  ‘good’  on  learning.” 

We  have  found  that,  proper!) 
handled,  a  corrective  interview  based 
on  self  improvement  for  the  employee 
and  helpfulness  on  the  sup>ervisor's 
part  is  one  that  is  far-reaching  in 
boosting  employee  morale. 

Increases  are  granted  according  lu 
the  standard  set  for  the  review  pen 
od;  the  amount  of  the  increase  bein^ 
determined  by  the  scale  within  ead 
rate  range  attached  to  the  job  classi 
fication  and  the  appropriation  set  up 
for  the  department  by  the  wage  ad  f 
(Continued  on  page  56)  | 
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PERSONNEL  REVIEWS  AND  MERIT  RATING 

By  Doris  Dean 

Personnel  Director, 

J.  W.  Robinson  Company,  Los  Angeles 
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Complete  amortization  —  which  includes  principal  reduction, 
interest  at  6%,  liability  insurance,  power  consumption  and 
full  maintenance  —  can  be  as  little  as  $8.71  a  day  for  a 
New  OTIS  ‘‘32"  Escalator.® 

This  represents  a  33%  reduction  from  the  price  of  our  former 
two-foot  Escalator.  The  reason?  The  new  OTIS  "32"  Escalator 
has  been  specifically  designed  for  small  store  installation.  Its 
maximum  rise  is  23  feet.  Its  width  is  32"  measured  5"  below 
the  handrail.  That‘s  width  where  you  need  it  to  carry  a 
mother  and  child  comfortably.  Its  supporting  structure  is  25% 
lighter,  more  compact.  Its  drive  machine  is  self-contained. 
And  its  installation  takes  less  time  and  is  less  disturbing  to 
surrounding  sales  areas. 

The  new  OTIS  "32"  Escalator  is  the  equal  of  any  Escalator 
in  safety,  in  attractiveness  and  in  ruggedness  that  makes  for 
long  life  and  low  maintenance.  And  further,  its  rated  capacity 
of  5,000  customers  an  hour,  is  25%  greater  than  a  two-foot 
moving  stairway. 

FREE!  If  you‘d  like  to  see  how  compactly  a  low  cost  OTIS 
"32"  Escalator  can  be  installed  in  your  building,  you‘ll  be 
interested  in  reading  the  new  OTIS  "32"  Bulletin  B-700-V. 
Write  for  your  copy.  Address-.  Otis  Elevator  Company,  260 
1 1th  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


SPKIALTT  STOIIS  that  find  it  impossible  or  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  expand  at  street-level  can  now  use  less  ex¬ 
pensive  second  floor  space.  OTIS  "32"  Escalators  provide 
attrcctive  street-level  accessibility. 


DVAtTMINT  STOIIS  can  now  distribute  customer  traffic 
more  evenly  over  the  entire  store  with  OTIS  "32"  Escala¬ 
tors.  Merchandise  can  be  strategically  high-spotted  at 
landing  areas.  Escalator-viewed  displays  can  be  used  to 
attract  customers  to  surrounding  areas. 


CHAIN  STOIIS  can  now  provide  the  vertical  transporta¬ 
tion  needed  to  match  the  merchandising  capacity  of  the 
basement.  OTIS  "32"  Escalators  can  easily  carry  one 
person  per  hour  for  every  five  square  feet  of  sales  area 
during  peak  shopping  periods — inexpensively. 


Selling 

with 

LIGHT 

By  S.  E.  White 

Sales  Enfpneer,  Gotham  Lighting;  Corporation 


fflVIODERN  LIGHTING”  means 
engineered  equipment  that 
provides  lighting  for  merchandising 
by  the  most  efficient  and  simple  meth¬ 
ods.  It  means  useful  lighting  that 
aids  in  making  merchandise  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  surroundings.  An 
example  is  the  beautiful  new  stores 
that  have  a  variety  of  design  features 
such  as  hung  ceilings  with  louvers  and 
lighting  equipment  mounted  above; 
free  form  openings  in  dropped  ceilings 
with  concealed  light  sources;  and  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  cove  lighting  to  bring 
the  light  from  hidden  places  indirect¬ 
ly  into  the  shop.  The  small  store  can 
achieve  splendid  modern  lighting  ef¬ 
fects  by  utilizing  the  fixtures  that  are 
on  the  market  today  without  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  special  designs.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  fluorescent  and  incandescent 
light  will  go  a  long  way  in  this  direc¬ 
tion. 

In  lighting  a  store  it  is  necessary, 
first  of  all,  to  think  of  the  general, 
utilitarian  lighting— the  lighting  of 
the  entire  store,  so  that  there  will  be 
sufficient  light  for  seeing.  For  this 
there  must  be  a  uniform  lighting 
level.  This  means  that  the  light  dis¬ 
tribution,  if  measured,  would  be  the 
same  all  over  the  store.  It  would  not 
be  spotty,  with  dark  areas  and  concen¬ 
trations  of  light.  Once  there  is  this 
even  distribution  of  light  more  light 
can  be  added,  or  a  different  quality  of 
light,  where  emphasis  or  atmosphere 


is  wanted.  But  the  even  general  light¬ 
ing  serves  as  the  base  on  which  the 
total  effect  is  built. 

To  obtain  such  general  lighting, 
either  continuous  rows  or  individual 
fluorescent  fixtures  are  recommended. 
These  can  be  recessed  into  a  furred,  or 
dropjjed  ceiling  so  that  only  the  glass 
or  plastic  diffusing  shield  is  visible. 
Or  the  fixtures  can  be  exposed,  so  that 
the  entire  unit,  including  the  metal 
or  glass  side  ends,  is  visible.  It  is  not 
enough,  however,  to  merely  install 
bare  fluorescent  tubes,  as  some  stores 
do,  under  the  impression  that  they  are 
modernizing.  For  the  fixture  controls 
the  light,  keeps  it  from  spreading  in 
all  directions,  and  delivers  it  where  it 
is  wanted.  In  addition,  it  is  through 
the  design  of  the  fixture  that  absence 
of  glare  and  low  brightness  (or  re¬ 
flectance  from  the  surface  of  other  ob¬ 
jects)  are  achieved.  Moreover,  it  is 
important  to  shield  the  eye  from  the 
direct  light  of  the  bulb. 

Once  the  general  lighting  has  been 
established,  lighting  for  display  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  considered.  First  of  all, 
lighting  used  for  window  displays,  in 
itself,  actually  attracts  shoppers.  Tests 
have  shown  that  where  only  17  out  of 
100  passersby  stopped  when  tlie  win¬ 
dow  had  ordinary  lighting,  with  the 
same  displays,  46  out  of  100  stopped 
when  the  light  was  increased  to  the 
right  amount. 

For  merchandise  on  wall  shelves. 


touiuers  and  in  the  general  sales  area, 
the  lighting  level  would  be  three 
times  the  level  of  the  general  illumi¬ 
nation.  Special  fixtures  are  required 
to  give  this  result.  These  include  re¬ 
flector  lamps  on  long  stems,  either 
flexible  or  rigid,  straight  or  curving, 
or  on  ball  swivels  so  that  they  may  l)C 
turned  in  all  directions.  Thus  the 
light  can  hang  directly  over  the  dis¬ 
play,  or  can  be  focussed  on  if  from 
the  side  or  below  or  above— wherever 
it  is  wanted  for  emphasis. 

If  displays  are  often  changed  for 
size  or  location,  the  adjustable  light¬ 
ing  units  are  preferable.  Incandescent 
flood  lamps,  equipped  with  lenses, 
may  be  recessed  or  partially  exposed, 
and  can  be  used  to  wash  an  area  with 
extra  light.  Standard  incandescent 
lamps  in  “downlite”  fixtures  are 
equipped  with  lenses  which  diffuse 
the  light  in  all  directions  or  focus  it, 
depending  on  what  effect  is  wanted. 
Gelatins  can  be  used  with  this  display 
lighting  equipment  to  add  sjrecial 
colors  to  the  light.  As  with  lighting 
for  the  theatre,  mcKxls  can  be  created, 
warm  lights  for  holiday  display,  cool 
lights  and  colors  for  summer,  etc. 

Through  lighting,  certain  struc¬ 
tural  difficulties  encountered  in  some 
stores  may  be  overcome.  For  example, 
perhaps  the  ceiling  is  very  high  and 
beams  or  pipes  are  exposed,  and  yet 
the  expense  of  a  false  ceiling  is  pro¬ 
hibitive.  The  solution  may  lie  in 
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S'idinz  panels  over  the  ivindows  of  the 
Fred  Greenberg  Dress  Co.  showroom.  Sew 
York,  have  lights  that  simulate  sunshine 
on  dark  days.  Designer,  S.  S.  Silver  Co. 


Part  of  the  women's  dress  section  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  Macy’s,  Sew  York.  Cove 
lighting,  down  lightirtg  and  spotlighting 
are  used.  Edwin  H.  Cordes,  architect. 
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painting  the  ceiling  a  dark  color  and 
mounting  the  lighting  equipment  on 
long  stems  so  that  the  eye  sees  only 
the  plane  of  light. 

Or  perhaps  the  store  is  small.  It 
may  be  made  to  seem  larger  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  walls  in  pastel  colors  and 
Hooding  them  with  light.  Or  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  back  w’alls  with  light,  an  area 
that  would  have  been  lost,  visually 
speaking,  becomes  more  important 
and  so  creates  a  sense  of  more  space. 

Customers  can  be  induced  to  follow 
a  pattern  of  light  in  a  given  direction, 
toward  the  rear  of  the  store,  or  around 
columns,  or  merely  into  the  store,  and 
thus  directional  lighting  is  still  an¬ 
other  consideration. 

Various  stores  have  special  and 
unique  problems  in  lighting.  There  is 
the  high  level  of  lighting  to  be  sought 
when  small  objects  are  displayed  for 
sale  (lower  levels  are  sufficient  for 
large  items),  and  yet  monotony  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  merchandise  al¬ 
though  similar  in  appearance  must  be 
exploited  for  its  differences. 

All  this  means  that  while  much  can 
be  done  through  the  use  of  superior 
lighting  equipment,  much  also  de¬ 
pends  on  how  the  equipment  is  used. 
The  lighting  engineer  knows  such 
technical  details  as  what  mounting 
height  is  liest,  what  spacing,  what  pat¬ 
tern,  and  what  intensities  are  needed 
to  determine  control  and  ciistribution 
nf  illumination. 


A  T  the  Store  Modernization  Show 
clinic  held  last  month  in  New 
Y  ork,  the  coniparative  merits  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  store  lighting  were 
exhaustively  discussed  by  a  panel  of 
experts.  Highlight  summaries  of  the 
talks  follow: 

Kurt  Versen,  Kurver  Engineering 
Company,  Englewood,  New  Jersey: 

The  pseudo-science  of  lighting  has 
had  a  greater  retarding  effect  upon 
more  spontaneous  application  of 
lighting  for  merchandising  than  the 
layman  is  aware.  Fluorescent  lighting 
has  been  sold  as  a  panacea  for  every¬ 
thing  and  fictitious  definitions  have 
become  part  of  the  nomenclature  of 
lighting.  People  now  talk  about  a  40 
watt  fluorescent  lamp  because  the 
lighting  industry  says  it  is  a  40  watt 
lamp.  In  reality,  it  is  a  52  watt  lamp 
and  consequently,  the  lumen  ratio 
per  watt,  by  which  we  judge  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  light  source,  is  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  advertised. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  fluorescent 
lamp,  lighting  standards  of  incandes¬ 
cent  lighting  had  been  raised  to  a 
highly  developed  degree  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  comfortable  seeing.  National 
statistics  show  that  fluorescent  fixture 
manufacturers  are  still  selling  fluores¬ 
cent  lighting  in  its  lowest  and  most 


uncontrolled  way— bare  lamp  fixtures, 
which  do  nothing  but  serve  as  a  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  ballast  and  a  holder  for 
the  lanq)s.  The  result  is  a  disharmoni¬ 
ous  interior,  glaring  and  dazzling, 
which  cannot  help  but  draw  the  shoj>- 
|>er’s  attention  to  the  lighting,  instead 
of  attracting  him  to  the  merchandise. 
The  color  spectrum  of  the  fluorescent 
lamp,  before  the  arrival  of  the  new 
3000°  Kelvin  fluorescent  lamp,  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  merchandise 
returns  from  di$app>ointed  housewives 
and,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  has  been 
the  cause  of  lost  sales  Ijecause  of  color 
distortion. 

Cold  cathode  lighting  has  been 
talked  down  because  of  its  amazing 
life  performance  of  10,000  hours.  A 
detached  analysis  of  cold  cathode  vs. 
hot  cathode  fluorescent  lighting  for 
any  large  application  of  store  light¬ 
ing  shows  amazing  economies  and  the 
spectral  quantities  of  cold  cathode, 
such  as  the  warm  white.  Fluorescent 
Lighting  .Association  standard  with 
2700°  Kelvin,  are  the  nearest  to  the 
incandescent  spectrum  at  an  efficiency 
which  very  much  rivals  the  hot  cath¬ 
ode  lamp  output. 

The  store  facade  is  no  longer  a  de¬ 
tached  issue  from  the  store  interior. 
The  entire  facade  becomes  the  en- 
{Continued  on  page  42) 
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Store  Wiring  Problems 

By  E.  T.  Farish 

Wesiinf^house  Electrir  Corp. 


r^EPARTMENT  stores  are  larj>,r 
consumers  of  electrical  power 
and  rapidly  becoming  larger.  The  ad¬ 
vent  of  air  conditioning  with  its  large 
l>lot:ks  of  jxjwer  and  the  increased  and 
steadily  increasing  lighting  load  has 
made  the  electrical  problem  in  the 
stores  a  major  one. 

In  the  case  of  new  stores,  the  de¬ 
signers,  starting  from  scratch,  are  able 
to  place  in  the  store  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  wiring  to  handle  the  load. 
It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  in  wiring 
new  stores  the  engineers  and  designers 
will  profit  by  the  present  position  of 
many  of  the  older  stores  and  put  in 
them  wiring  and  switching  facilities 
that  will  permit  greater  future  loads, 
which  may  be  unforeseen  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  The  major  problem  in  the 
old  stores  is  how  to  increase  inade¬ 
quate  switching  and  wiring  so  as  to 
handle  the  additional  current  require¬ 
ments  necessary  to  bring  the  lighting 
level  up  to  present  standards  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  greater  power  require¬ 
ments  imp>osed  by  increasing  use  of  air 
conditioning  and  electrical  stairways 
and  elevators.  Sometimes  it  may’seem 
necessary  to  tear  out  and  discard  all  of 
the  antiquated  equipment  and  install 
new.  This  is  almost  the  easy  solution. 
The  more  difficult  solution  is  to  so 
arrange  the  wiring  as  to  handle  the 
new  loads  with  the  addition  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  new  copper. 

In  most  cases  the  question  of  addi¬ 
tional  copper  in  the  risers  from  the 
basement  to  the  top  of  the  store  is 
simple.  Installation  of  new  risers 
takes  a  minimum  amount  of  tearing 
up  of  the  structure  and  in  most  cases 
can  be  accomplished  without  the  work 
being  done  in  sales  areas.  It  is  the 
horizontal  runs  where  the  trouble 
really  comes.  There  are  not  too  many 
possible  solutions.  The  first  and 
most  obvious  is  to  tear  up  the  ceilings 
and  install  additional  conduit  and 
wire.  .A  second  possible  solution 
which  in  some  cases  may  offer  a  faint 


ray  of  hope  is  the  use  of  newer  tyjies 
of  wire  where  the  synthetic  insula¬ 
tions  offer  an  ojqjortunity  to  put  a 
greater  amount  of  copper  into  old 
conduits.  A  third  possible  solution  is 
to  mount  the  fluorescent  lighting 
units  in  continuous  runs  and  use  the 
raceways  in  the  units  for  additional 
copper.  In  actual  practice,  probably  a 
comirination  of  all  three  of  these 
methods  will  be  the  solution. 

Fortunately,  when  we  turn  to  the 
switching  equipment,  the  problem  be¬ 
comes  simpler.  First  off,  the  switch¬ 
ing  equipment  in  general  is  located 
outside  of  the  sales  areas  so  that  it 
can  be  worked  on  without  disturbing 
the  normal  functions  of  the  store,  or 
at  least  with  a  minimum  of  disturb¬ 
ance.  Modern  switchgear,  ranging 
from  the  incoming  breakers  to  the 
small  Quick-lag  breakers  used  in  the 
lighting  panel  boards,  is  in  general 
sufficiently  smaller  than  the  older 
types  of  switching  and  switch  and  fuse 
panels  so  that  additional  circuits  and 
greater  capacity  can  be  installed  in  the 
existing  space  devoted  to  these  items. 

Another  help  in  the  solution  of  this 
problem  has  been  the  development  of 
the  air  cooled  transformer.  This  de¬ 
vice  can  be  installed  in  many  places 
where  it  would  have  been  poor  prac¬ 
tice  to  use  any  tyf)e  of  fluid  filled 
transformer.  This  makes  possible  the 
carrying  of  higher  voltages,  with  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  copper  size,  close 
to  centers  of  distribution.  Since  in 
many  cases  of  existing  installations, 
the  copper  size  has  been  determined 
by  voltage  drop  rather  than  by  cur¬ 
rent  carrying  capacity,  the  closer  we 
can  reach  to  the  center  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  the  more  chance  we  have  to  use 
our  existing  copper  efficiently. 

There  is  a  further  feature  of  the 
small  lighting  circuit  breakers,  the  .\B 
De-ion  tyf>e  and  the  Quicklag  type, 
which  should  be  mentioned.  Of 
course,  the  greater  safety  of  the  circuit 
breaker  over  any  switch  and  fuse  com- 


biuaiioii  is  widely  recognized.  The 
fact  that  with  circuit  breakers  over¬ 
fusing  is  not  possible  has  always  l)een 
important,  but  it  becomes  miuh  more 
important  at  this  time  when  we  art 
trying  to  make  the  maximum  use  of 
our  copper.  The  circtiit  breaker 
which  has  thermal  characteristics  ex- 
.It  tly  proportioned  to  the  current  car 
lying  capacity  of  wires  in  tonduits 
naturally  permits  the  greater  use  of 
the  copper  and  at  the  same  time  gives 
the  greatest  degree  of  safety.  furth¬ 
er  feature  of  the  circtiit  breaker  that 
becomes  important  as  we  attempt  to 
crowd  more  power  switching  equip 
ment  into  spaces  originally  laid  out 
for  smaller  capacities  is  the  lower 
losses  in  the  circuit  breaker.  As  an 
example,  a  3  pole,  600  ampere  fused 
switch  one  year  old  has  a  loss  of 
190  watts  through  each  pole  as  against 
a  30  watts  loss  for  a  600  ampere  circuit 
breaker.  This  greatly  reduced  watts 
loss  through  the  circuit  breakers  is,  of 
course,  reflected  in  a  greatly  reduced 
amount  of  heat  given  off.  This  is  im 
portant  where  we  are  trying  to  make 
use  of  already  established  space  and 
ventilation  facilities,  for  it  means  that 
we  can  put  through  greater  quantities 
of  power  without  having  to  increase 
the  ventilating  capacity  of  the  area 
housing  the  switching  equipment. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  further  gain  in 
that  we  would  be  saving  some  money 
too.  Assuming  that  electricity  cost  us 
$.02  per  KWH  and  that  our  year  con 
sisted  of  300  eight-hour  days,  the  cost 
of  current  loss  in  the  switch  would  be 
$59  per  year  and  that  of  the  circuit 
breaker  $5.90— a  saving  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $53  per  year  on  the  1-3  pole 
circuit.  In  many  cases,  the  added  cost 
of  circuit  breakers  will  be  paid  out  in 
current  savings  in  two  years. 

In  even  store,  the  problem  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  one  and  has  an  individual 
solution.  The  electrical  industry 
wants  to  cooperate  with  you  in  find 
ing  these  solutions. 
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You’ll  relax  . .  .  and  ease  through  more  work  with  the 
quieter  “93”  electric  adding  machine.  You’ll  enjoy  cush¬ 
ioned  jx)wer  . . .  almost  makes  you  think  your  oflBce  is 
by  the  side  of  a  rippling  stream.  Tension  is  lessened, 
even  when  the  cry  is  “Rush,  rush!” 

And  work  flows  rapidly,  thanks  to  streamlined  action. 
With  longer  motor  bars  and  the  famous  10-key  touch 
control  keylx)ard,  )'ou  add,  subtract,  multiply  . . . 
swiftly,  softly,  smoothly.  Here’s  new  ease,  new 
\  speed,  a  new  thrill  in  figure  work. 

Totaling  invoices,  preparing  payrolls,  han- 
dling  statistics  or  whatever  your  prob- 
lem,  our  local  representative  will  show 
you  how  to  finish  faster,  with  the 
new  “93”.  Phone  him  today. 


CUSHIONED  POWER: 

Built-in  steel  cushions  reduce  noise  and 
vibration,  lessen  strain,  insiu’e  smoother 
operation  and  longer  life. 


crease 


STREAMLINED  ACTION: 

lx)nger,  light-touch  motor  bars  and  com¬ 
pact  10-key  keyboard  eliminate  finger 
groping,  speed  every  operation.  Com¬ 
pletely  electrified. 


FREE  BOOKLET: 

Write  today  for  “Ripples  of  Sound”  to 
Remington  Rand,  Dept.  ST-8,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  page  39) 

trance  and  show  piece  of  the  store.  In 
many  instances,  arcades  and  show  win¬ 
dows  literally  merge  into  the  store 
interior,  only  interceptetl  by  glass 
{panelling  to  insulate  the  store  interior 
against  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
show  window  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
bill-of-fare  in  the  front  window  of  a 
restaurant,  displaying  a  sector  of  the 
store  interior  and  f>ermitting  an  invit¬ 
ing  view  into  the  shopping  areas.  The 
lighting  of  the  facade  and  store  in¬ 
terior  has  become,  therefore,  an  inte¬ 
gral  function.  It  must  have  all  the 
inherent  flexibility  of  a  stage  to  per¬ 
mit  adaptability  for  any  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  for  the  high-lighting  of 
special  sales  items,  or  other  considera¬ 
tions. 

.Mrs.  Customer  will  use,  year  in  and 
year  out,  the  same  entrance  to  the 
store,  pass  through  the  same  aisles  to 
get  to  the  department  for  which  she 
has  set  out  to  complete  her  purchase. 
She  is  not  even  aware  of  the  displays 
in  their  familiar  places  and,  if  for  no 
other  reason  but  this  one,  shopping 
habits  must  be  broken.  With  a  flexi¬ 
ble  lighting  system,  departments  can 
be  rearranged  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort  and  Mrs.  Customer 
will  see  many  of  the  items  that  rep¬ 
resent  53  per  cent  of  impulse  buying 
—a  tremendous  bcHJSt  to  any  store’s 
sales  volume. 

Carroll  L  O'Shea,  Lamp  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Electric  Co.:  The  color 
of  the  light  source  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  carefully  in  selecting  lamps  for 
a  store  lighting  system.  A  given  sam¬ 
ple  of  material  will  appear  to  change 
its  color  five  times  if  you  expose  it 
successively  to  an  incandescent  lamp, 
a  so<alled  “daylight”  fluorescent 
lamp,  a  "white”  fluorescent  lamp,  a 
4500°  (mixed  white  and  daylight) 
fluorescent  lamp,  and  a  “soft  white” 
fluorescent  lamp. 

In  ready-to-wear  departments  the 
light  near  the  mirror  must  flatter  the 
customer.  The  dress  she  is  trying  on 
may  look  wonderful  under  the  “day¬ 
light”,  4500°  white,  or  “white”  lamp; 
but  none  of  these  is  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  to  her  face,  and  that  fact  can  set 
up  sales  resistance.  The  “soft  white” 
lamp  enhances  her  appearance. 


Some  generalizations:  Furriers  usu¬ 
ally  prefer  the  daylight  lamp  because 
it  creates  a  cool  interior,  in  line  with 
the  kind  of  weather  in  which  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  be  worn.  General  ready- 
to-wear  shops  prefer  the  4500°  white 
lamp  l>ecause  of  its  wide  range  in 
color  rendition.  Food  shops  prefer 
the  white  lamp  except  over  their  meat 
counters.  Restaurants  and  hairdress¬ 
ers  prefer  the  “soft  white”  lamp. 

Don  P.  Calverly,  Sylvania  Electric 
Products,  Inc.:  Fluorescent  lighting 
does  not  distort  colors  to  any  greater 
degree  than  does  the  light  from  incan¬ 
descent  bulbs.  A  four  months  study 
has  produced  a  simple  method  of  de¬ 
termining  which  of  the  six  different 
tones  of  white  light  now  available  are 
best  suited  to  different  colors  of  paints 
and  fabrics. 

For  reds  and  yellows,  first  choice 
lighting  is  the  warmtone  fluorescent 
lamp;  second  choice  is  incandescent 
lighting.  For  yellows,  standard  white 
fluorescent  lamps  are  equally  good  as 
second  choice.  For  tans  and  pinks, 
first  choice  is  soft  white  fluorescent 
lamps;  warmtone  and  standard  white 
fluorescent  are  runners-up.  Daylight 
fluorescent  is  best  for  blues  and 
greens.  .As  a  second  choice,  soft  white 
or  warmtone  fluorescent  could  be  used 
with  blues:  warmtone  or  standard 
white  fluorescent  with  greens. 

The  4500°  white  tube  does  not 
severely  distort  most  colors,  but  has 
a  graying  effect  on  each  of  the  colors. 

Where  two  surface  colors  artj,  used 
in  the  same  area,  the  second  choice  of 
light  should  be  used  in  each  case. 

E.  H.  Church,  Benjamin  Electric 
Mfg.  Co.,  Des  Plaines,  III.:  General 
store  illumination  as  practiced  today 
is  of  two  types.  The  first  is  the  use 
of  lighting  units  with  adequate  shield¬ 
ing  and  designed  to  have  a  broad  dis¬ 
tribution  of  light.  The  second  uses 
bare  fluorescent  tubes  on  the  ceiling 
with  no  shielding  and  a  disregard  for 
control.  Both  types  leave  much  to  be 
desired. 

With  the  first  type,  if  it  is  a  ceiling 
installation,  there  are  long  rows  of 
light  with  contrasting  dark  areas  of 
ceiling  between  them.  The  pattern 
can  and  does  distract  attention  from 
the  merchandise  to  the  ceiling.  If  the 
lighting  installation  is  of  the  pendent 


tyjje  a  forest  of  stems  from  the  teilinjr 
is  seen. 

The  second  ty|)e  of  installation,  us. 
ing  bare  fluorescent  lamps  on  the  ceil 
ing,  results  in  annoying  glare.  This 
type  of  lighting  may  be  justified  when 
the  customer  is  expected  to  sjiend  onh 
five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  store,  but  it 
certainly  cannot  be  called  comfortable 
seeing,  nor  can  it  add  to  the  store's 
beauty  or  dignity. 

A  methml  of  lighting  is  necessan 
that  will  have  a  low  brightness  yet  pei 
mit  controlled  high  accent  brightness 
on  the  merchandise,  with  the  source 
adequately  shielded  from  the  custom 
er’s  eyes.  The  best  tyf>e  of  general 
store  illumination  is  one  in  which 
the  customer  is  entirely  unaware 
of  the  lighting  installation  itself. 
The  louverall  ceiling  meets  this  need. 

A  louver,  as  defined  in  the  illumi¬ 
nation  field,  is  a  vane,  or  series  of 
vanes  arranged  in  geometric  pat 
terns,  which  shields  a  light  source. 
“Louverall”  is  a  coined  word  mean 
ing  louvers  completely  covering  an 
area.  Wood,  steel,  aluminum,  plaster 
and  glass  have  all  been  used  in  the 
design  of  louverall  ceilings.  Wood  is 
economical  but  has  a  tendency  to 
warp,  requires  painting,  and  is  diffi 
cult  to  handle  attractively.  Steel  must 
be  painted  frequently,  and  its  weight 
is  a  design  problem.  Specially  treated 
etched  aluminum  is  durable,  easy  to 
clean  and  has  the  advantage  of  light 
weight.  Plaster  is  difficult  to  clean. 
Glass,  though  impractical  from  a  fab¬ 
rication  and  safety  viewpoint,  makes 
a  louvered  ceiling  of  opalescent  beau¬ 
ty  and  renders  faithfully  the  color  of 
the  light  source.  A  plastic  material 
that  we  believe  most  satisfactory  is 
called  Vinyl  Chloride  Acetate  resin. 

Frederick  H.  Rahr,  Rahr  Color 
Clinic,  New  York:  Women  are  mwt 
color-conscious  than  many  suppose, 
and  extremely  accurate  in  identifying 
colors.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  them  in 
a  recent  survey  said  they  want  color 
in  home  furnishings  items  (including 
refrigerators,  stoves  and  sinks,  bath 
fixtures  and  bed  sheets.)  Right  cola 
will  make  these  women  buy.  But  two 
timing  lighting  systems,  which  shot* 
merchandise  one  color  in  the  store  | 
and  another  in  the  home  or  on  the 
street— will  result  in  returns  and 
markdowns. 
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Right  in  your  own  trading  area  thousands  of  women 
will  be  influenced  by  this  dynamic  advertisement 
appearing  in  four  leading  women's  magazines 
next  month. 

It’s  part  of  the  continuing  program  which  is 
creating  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  SIMTEX 
Tablecloths  and  Napkins.  .  .  .  Reason  for  you  to 
maintain  adequate  stocks.  . . .  Reason  to  tie-in  your 
own  advertising  with  this  powerful  national  cam¬ 
paign.  Display  cards,  news  mats,  etc.,  are  available 
without  charge.  Write  to: 


Division  of  Simmons  Company 
40  WORTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.,Y. 


Th»  Nationaily  AdvorHsmd  SIMTEX  rami'.y  of  Products:  Tablecloths  & 
Napkins  •  Bedspreads  •  Flannelette  Sport  &  Utility  Shirts  • 
Nightwear  Flannelette  •  Mattress  Tickings  •  Furniture  Fabrics 
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Why  Radio  "Fails”- 
And  How  It  Succeeds 


A  COMMON  characteristic  oi  retail 
executives  is  their  tendency  to  ex- 
f>ect  immediate  or  next-day  results 
from  their  advertising.  They  also,  as  a 
rule,  minimize  the  long  range  institu¬ 
tional  value  which  may  accrue  to  their 
stores  from  day-to-day  ads.  This  short¬ 
sighted  emphasis  on  immediate  adver¬ 
tising  results  fails  to  give  more  than 
the  barest  consideration  to  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  buying  habits  of 
Mrs.  Consumer.  A  successful  ad  will 
not  necessarily  send  her  scurrying 
downtown  to  make  purchases  within 
the  prescribed  24-hour  period.  She 
quite  often  takes  her  own  sweet  time 
in  reacting  to  an  ad.  If,  for,  example, 
she  plans  a  new  spring  coat,  shb  may 
first  scan  the  store  advertisements  for 
weeks  during  the  season  before  decid¬ 
ing  on  a  plan  of  action,  usually  setting 
one  day  for  shopping  and  another  for 
making  the  final  purchase. 

The  stubborn  attempt  by  retailers 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  these  unpredict¬ 
able  buying  habits  by  applying  their 
24-hour  exf)ectancy  theory  to  radio 
advertising  has  resulted  only  in  an 
unproductive  search  for  the  right  pro¬ 
gramming  formula  to  produce  those 
urgent  immediate  sales.  In  view  of 
this  fruitless  search  it  may  well  be 
time  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  the  in¬ 
stitutional  jxissibilities  of  radio  and 
to  develop  programs  accordingly.  One 
type  of  program  most  adaptable  to  the 
institutional  approach  is  the  public 
relations  presentation  which  excludes 
much  of  the  irritating  item  and  name 
commercials  so  often  favored  in  retail 


By  Ralph  S.  Reiner 

Reiner’s,  Steubenville,  Ohio 


radio  advertising. 

Such  a  program  would  seek  primari¬ 
ly  the  good  will  of  the  trading  area 
and  play  down  the  inclination  to  se¬ 
cure  direct  advertising  results.  If  this 
can  be  done  successfully,  the  store 
measures  its  gains  in  favorable  public 
relations  and  in  indirect  but  never¬ 
theless  satisfactory  sales  results. 

.An  example  of  the  institutional  type 
approach  to  radio  advertising  is  the 
“Women’s  Week”  program  which  w'e 
sponsor  over  the  local  Steubenville 
station.  The  idea  for  this  program 
came  directly  from  our  own  store  ex¬ 
ecutives.  It  aims  to  establish  a  liaison 
between  the  store  and  the  women’s 
organizations  in  the  trading  area. 

This  radio  series  consists  of  15-min¬ 
ute  morning  broadcasts,  three  times 
weekly.  The  time,  paid  for  by  the 
store,  is  offered  to  any  organized 
women’s  or  welfare  organization  which 
wishes  to  publicize  worthwhile  dis¬ 
cussions  of  a  general  nature.  By  mak¬ 
ing  this  air  time  available  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  clubs  the  store  seeks  to  improve 
relations  with  these  organizations  and 
with  the  members  who  set  the  style 
trends  and  who  are  leaders  in  commu¬ 
nity  activity. 

A  station-paid  woman  program  di¬ 
rector  compiles  discussion  material 
and  schedules  a  panel  of  participants 
for  each  broadcast.  These  panels, 
which  employ  the  interview  method 
of  presentation  with  the  director 
doubling  as  M.  C.,  form  the  backbone 
of  the  quarter-hour  programs.  Social 
news  and  fashion  tips  add  variety  and 


give  the  store  an  opportunity  to  dt 
some  indirect  selling.  No  straighi 
commercials  are  attempted  on  the  pro 
grant  but  opening  and  closing  an 
nouncements  and  the  fashion  tips  aim 
to  establish  the  store  as  a  coinmuw 
institution  by  linking  the  public  sei\ 
ice  features  of  the  program  with  tht 
store  name. 

At  each  broadcast  photographs  art 
itiade  of  the  discussion  group.  Copb 
are  mailed  to  the  participants  and  the 
clubs  and  one  is  displayed  in  the  stort 
window  during  the  week  following  tht 
broadcast. 

Club  participation  in  the  “Woni 
en’s  Week”  broadcasts  was  solicited 
through  a  series  of  original  and  follow 
up  letters  sent  to  all  qualified  orgao 
izations  in  the  store’s  trading  area 
For  the  most  part  the  letters  were  read 
several  times  at  club  meetings.  Tht 
final  arrangements  were  made  at  tht 
store  in  meetings  between  store  oft 
cials  and  club  representatives. 

Goodwill  Results 

“Women’s  Week”  is  now  in  ib| 
eighth  month  of  continuous  presenu  t 
tion  to  Steubenville  listeners.  In  the  ; 
period  since  the  first  broadcast  we 
have  made  gains  in  good  will  which 
had  been  considered  imp>ossible  under 
normal  radio  procedure.  The  general 
circulation  of  the  store  name  in  the 
clubs  and  among  the  listening  audi 
ence  has  its  effect  in  long  range,  in 
direct  advertising  results.  If  the  old 
advertising  axiom  of  concentration 
within  a  market  is  the  acid  test  of  good 
advertising,  this  program  meets  that 
test  successfully,  for  organized  worn 
en’s  groups  now  l(X)k  forward  to  these 
“radio  meetings”  as  much  as  they  do 
to  the  lodge  scKial. 

Further  tests  should  prove  whether 
this  program  idea  can  be  applied  to 
other  public  service  broadcasts  in  the 
teens’,  children’s  and  even  the  men’s 
field.  The  basic  idea  remains  publk 
relations.  The  results  in  dollars  will 
not  be  felt  within  24  hours  of  even 
broadcast.  They  will  come  at  a  slower 
pace  and  will  be  more  difficult  to 
measure.  What  is  more  important  is 
that  with  the  institutional  approach  it 
is  psossible  to  plan  a  definite  prt^ram 
for  successful  retail  radio  promotion 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  standard  pro  | 
gramming  methods. 
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Save  yourself  some  Dollars ...  get  Quick  Facts 

about  SUNDSTRAND 
iMiMillYCLE  BILLING 


fit’s  just  off  the  press  .  .  . 
a  aummary  of  the  outstand- 
^  ing  features  of  Sundstrand 
Cycle  Billing.  See  how 
this  modern  machine  ac¬ 
counting  method  can  save 
you  time  and  money  and 
give  you  constant  control. 
Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
today  for  free  copy  of 
this  folder. 


Underwood  Corporation 

Accounting  Machines  .  . .  Adding  Machines  . .  . 
Typewriters  .  .  . 

Carbon  Paper  . . .  Ribbons  and  other  Supplies 
On#  Park  Avenue  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
Underwood  Limited,  135  Victoria  St.,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
Smtea  and  Service  Everywhere 


Underwood  Corporation,  Ono  Park  Avonuo,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  mail  a  free  copy  of  your  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing 
Folder  £-1352  to 

NAM2  OF  STORE _ 


YOUR  NAME  8c  TITLE- 


STREET  ADDRESS- 


STATE _ 
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THE  MONTH 

in  RETAILING 


"TIm  Issue  Is  Communisin'* 

Hie  iiirrent  hullabaloo  about  Communists,  in  which 
(xingressional  iiu|uiries  into  store  labor  unions  are  only  a 
minor  phase,  may  be  political  headline-hunting,  as  some 
(laiin.  rhe  tactics  used  in  Congressional  hearmgs  may  be 
an  invasion  ot  civil  rights;  and  so,  for  that  matter,  may  be 
the  law  that  requires  union  heads  to  file  anti-Communist 
affidavits,  lint  even  if  all  these  charges  are  true,  one  good 
thing  will  still  have  been  achieved  if  the  rank  and  file  of 
store  tinion  members  are  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
union  membership  involves  resjxmsibilities  which  do  not 
end  with  the  payment  of  dues. 

Management  and  employees  of  several  New  York  stores 
got  a  preview  this  month  of  what  they  may  have  on  their 
hands  as  utiion  contracts  expire  early  next  year.  The 
Opix'iiheim  Collins  agreement  with  Local  1250  of  the  CIO 
Retail  aiul  W'holesale  Department  Store  Union  came  to  an 
end  on  July  SI.  Local  1250  has  not  filed  the  non-Commu- 
nist  affidavit  required  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law,  and  is 
one  of  the  locals  which  was  under  fire  as  Communist- 
dominated  during  the  recent  Congressional  hearings  in 
New  York.  Local  IfiOl  of  the  Retail  Clerks  International, 
.\FL,  |x-titioned  the  NLRB  for  a  representation  election, 
which  was  held.  The  CIO  local  was  not  admitted  to  the 
ballot,  because  of  its  failure  to  comply  with  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law.  Oppenheim  Collins  employees  therefore  hail 
a  choice  between  the  AFL  local  and  no  union.  'I'he  AFL 
local  won  the  election.  Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  votes 
were  cast  for  the  AFL;  108  votes  were  cast  for  no  union; 
and  91  eligible  voters  did  not  vote.'  Local  1250,  CIO,  went 
ahead  with  its  planned  strike,  and  picket  lines  have  been 
operating  in  front  of  the  two  Oppenheim  Collins  stores 
since  August  2.  The  store  said,  however,  that  only  about  a 
tenth  of  its  own  employees  were  on  the  lines.  The  others 
were  at  work. 

In  Oppenheim  Collins’  windows  the  store  has  set  large 
placards  which  say,  “The  issue  is  Communism!  We  have 
good  relations  with  six  unions.  Local  1250’s  leaders  are 
smearing  us  because  we  have  refused  to  help  them  evade 
the  Federal  Labor  Law  on  Communists.” 

The  week  before  the  contract  expired,  Oppenheim 
Collins  was  mass-picketed  by  left-wing  locals  as  a  protest 
against  the  store’s  refusal  to  bargain  with  Local  1250.  The 
store  photographed  the  demonstration  and  took  a  full  page 
ad  in  the  next  day’s  papers  to  tell  “what  happened  to  a 
long-established  and  reputable  American  business  house  .  .  . 
when  it  dared  to  take  issue  with  Communism.” 

For  five  other  stores  in  New  York,  the  issue  of  recognizing 
locals  which  have  not  filed  anti-Communist  affidavits  will 
not  arise  until  February,  when  their  union  contracts  ex¬ 


pire.  However,  the  union  shop  provisions  in  these  contracts, 
which  were  drawn  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law,  expire  this  month  unless  non-Communist  affi¬ 
davits  are  filed.  The  Department  Store  Joint  Board,  repre¬ 
senting  five  locals  which  have  not  filed  these  affidavits,  has 
made  proposals  for  continuing  the  union  shop  clause,  or 
an  effective  substitute  for  it,  until  the  Contracts  expire.  The 
stores  have  rejected  this  proposal.  They  are  Gimbel’s, 
Macy’s,  Saks- 34th,  Stern’s  and  Bloomingdale’s.  Strike  action 
at  this  time  seems  unlikely.  The  contracts  in  effect  now 
contain  a  no-strike  clause. 

It  is  possible  that  these  stores  will  be  struck  next  Febru¬ 
ary.  But,  as  things  stand  today,  there  seems  to  be  an  even 
better  {K>ssibility  that  the  current  spotlighting  of  leftist 
tactics  may  awaken  employees  to  the  fact  that  an  unrepre¬ 
sentative  but  hard-willed  minority  has  been  running  their 
unions.  The  apparent  scarcity  of  the  store’s  own  employees 
on  the  Oppenheim  Collins  picket  lines  seems  to  supjxirt  this 
|x>int  of  view. 

In  addition  the  New  York  City  public  ap|x;ars  to  have  a 
fairly  clear  understanding  of  the  issue  involved.  This  was 
not  true  in  mid-July,  when  Gimbel’s  w'as  mass-picketed  be¬ 
cause  Louis  Broido  had  testified  before  the  Congressional 
C^ommittee  about  Communist  infiltration  in  the  trouble¬ 
some  locals.  But  today  passers-by  who  read  the  Oppenheim 
Collins  window  cards  (and  who  have  probably  heard  the 
radio  documentary,  “Communism  U.  S.  Braiul”)  seem,  from 
their  comments,  to  know  what  it’s  all  about. 

Gimbel’s  and  Oppenheim  Collins  have  been  accused  by 
the  left-wingers  of  an  attempt  at  union-busting.  The  other 
stores  can  exjxct  the  same  accusation.  But  in  their  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Congressional  Committee  and  in  their 
publicity  the  stores  have  made  it  painstakingly  clear  that 
they  will  deal  with  any  local  legally  entitled  to  represent 
their  employees. 

Union-Busting? 

Frederick  Atkinson,  in  charge  of  personnel  relations  at 
Macy’s,  last  month  began  a  series  of  articles  on  labor  unions 
in  the  store’s  house  organ.  He  stressed  the  responsibility  the 
rank  and  file  of  union  members  have  to  make  sure  that 
union  policies  actually  represent  their  own  wishes: 

“We  are  glad  to  have  unions  in  Macy’s  .  .  ,  None  of  the 
differences  we  have  had  has  shaken  our  certainty  that  we 
are  going  to  get  together  on  a  basis  that  will  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us  .  .  .  We  feel  that  day  will  come  sooner  if  all  our 
employees  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  how  their 
union  is  run  and  what  it  stands  for.  Far  from  wanting  you 
to  drop  out  of  your  union,  we  hope  you  will  attend  its 
meetings  regularly,  stay  all  the  way  through,  participate  in 
debate  and  vote  on  the  issues  that  come  before  you  .  .  . 

“Your  union  is  as  gexx!  as  you  make  it.  It  can’t  represent 
you  unless  its  leaders  know  what  you  think.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  and  it  is  not  our  right  to  tell  you  what  the  policies 
of  your  organization  should  be.  That  is  your  responsibility. 
VV'e  are  sure  the  |K)licies  will  be  sound  if  every  member  takes 
a  direct  part  in  the  union’s  affairs  .  .  .  The  more  completely 
the  union  becomes  the  voice  of  the  Macy  employees,  the 
more  representative  it  will  be.  No  union  can  do  a  construc¬ 
tive  job  under  absentee  control.” 
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Don't  Soli  Frottduloiitly  Lobolod  Pillows 

Thirty-seven  states  and  the  District  of  Ck)lumbia  have 
laws  requiring  manufacturers  to  label  pillows  with  an  ac¬ 
curate  description  of  the  filling  used.  In  an  attempt  to  end 
a  substantial  amount  of  mis-Iabeling  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  adopted  a  set  of  standards 
and  labeling  rules  in  October,  1947.  It  also  put  into  effect  a 
“Pillow  Policing  Plan”,  under  which  retailers  may  send 
pillows  to  the  NABM  for  testing,  to  make  sure  that  claims 
made  on  the  label  are  correct.  The  active  cooperation  of 
all  retailers  is  earnestly  sought.  The  service  is  free,  and  the 
retailer  will  receive  a  complete  report  on  the  analysis. 
Whenever  you  have  reason  to  suspect  mislabeling,  send  a 
pair  of  the  pillows  in  question  to  the  National  Association 
of  Bedding  Manufacturers,  200  West  24th  Street,  New 
York  11.  In  addition,  retailers  are  urged  to  make  a  practice 
of  sending  pillows  in  periodically,  in  order  to  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  check  on  new  stock.  The  pillows  will  be  returned 
after  the  analysis  has  been  made.  This  is  a  painless,  cost¬ 
less  and  almost  effortless  way  to  make  certain  that  you  do 
not  unwittingly  become  a  party  to  a  fraudulent  sale.  And 
the  bedding  industry’s  effort  to  put  an  end  to  dishonest 
labeling  deserves  full  retail  cooperation. 

THE  ASSOCIATION 

Styl*  Gets  the  Nod  from  Mon's  Woor  Group 

With  more  than  200  members  already  in  the  fold  the 
new  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDGA,  has  done  a 
final  ironing-out  job  on  its  work  program  and  with  the 
first  meeting  of  its  Executive  Committee  last  month  has 
step|>ed  up  the  activity  of  four  of  its  important  work  com¬ 
mittees.  These  committees  on  Publications,  Style,  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Publicity  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  load  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  program  drawn  up  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Two  of  them  are  already  in  work  array,  the  Convention 
group  arranging  a  program  for  the  big  January  convention 
and  the  Publications  Committee  collecting  material  for  the 
Group’s  monthly  publication,  “Timely  Topics”. 

The  preliminary  roughs  and  proposed  editorial  content 
of  Timely  Topics  were  submitted  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  by  Joseph  Friedlander,  Chairman  on  Publications.  One 
important  change  was  agreed  upon,  to  include  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  style  discussions  by  leading  authorities  in  the  men’s 
and  boys’  field.  The  first  edition  of  Timely  Topics  is 
scheduled  to  appear  late  this  month.  It  was  also  decided  to 
poll  the  Group’s  members  at  regular  intervals  on  important 
issues  in  men’s  and  boys’  wear  merchandising  and  to  report 
the  findings  in  the  monthly  publication.  Completing  his 
organizational  report,  Edward  J.  Browm,  Group  chairman, 
revealed  that  membership  on  the  Advisory  Board  has  been 
filled  to  include  a  geographical  cross  section  of  the  country, 
with  stores  of  all  types  represented. 

Smaller  Stores  to  Meet.  The  fall  clinic  of  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  is  scheduled  for  September  SO  and  October 
1,  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago.  The  Illinois  Federation 
of  Retail  Associations  and  the  Chicago  Retail  Merchants 
Association  are  cooperating  in  the  program.  There  will  be 
five  sessions  during  the  two  days— two  on  merchandising. 


two  on  tontrol  of  operating  ex|xri>ses,  one  on  sales  promo, 
tion. 

Operating  Cost  Reduction.  “Controlling  Personnel  and 
Operating  Expense”,  a  255-page  compendium  of  actual 
store  exjjerience,  has  just  been  published  by  the  Store  .Man¬ 
agement  and  Personnel  Groups.  The  book  is  a  complete 
record,  including  both  addresses  and  discussion,  of  the  San 
Francisco  conference  held  in  June. 

The  second  quarterly  issue  of  the  Store  Managers’  News 
Bulletin,  also  just  off  the  press,  features  an  article  b\ 
Herman  L.  Neugass  of  Lansburgh  Sc  Bro.,  which  gives  a 
detaileel  program  for  the  reduction  of  stock  shortages. 

Millinery  Freight  Rise.  Railway  Express  Agency  has  agreed 
to  postpone  at  least  until  November  1  its  plan  to  petition 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  50  |jer  cent  rate 
increase  on  millinery  shipments.  This  is  a  partial  victors 
for  the  NRDGA  Transportation  Committee.  Leonard  F. 
•Mongeon,  as  spokesman  for  the  Committee,  had  originally 
proposed  that  Railw'ay  Express  postpone  its  action  for  a 
year,  giving  the  millinery  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to 
improve  their  packing,  so  as  to  get  greater  weight  jjet  ' 
carton.  The  Express  action  is  based  on  the  contention  that 
the  lightweight  millinery  shipments  represent  such  a  devi¬ 
ation  fwmi  the  average  weight  per  cubic  foot  that  sjjecial 
rates  are  justified.  Retailers  have  pointed  out  that  if  the  | 
.\gency  is  going  in  for  this  kind  of  classification  they  would 
be  justified  in  demanding  specially  lowered  rates  on  met 
(handise  which  is  unusually  heavy  in  relation  to  the  space  I 
it  occupies. 

LIFO  Progress,  The  LIFO  Committee  met  at  NRDG.A 
offices  on  August  2  and  worked  on  a  proposed  draft  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Code  which  is  designed  to  spell 
out  for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  the  right  of  retailers 
to  use  the  LIFO  method  retroactively.  When  the  draft 
amendment  is  complete,  and  approved  it  will  be  presented 
to  Congressional  committees  for  action. 

Cutting  Warehouse  Costs,  .k  feature  of  the  July  issue  ol 
“'Fraffic  Topics”,  published  by  the  NRDGA  Traffic  Group, 
was  a  picture  story  on  the  mechanization  of  the  Titche- 
Goettinger  warehouse,  Dallas.  R.  S.  Brown,  traffic  managei 
of  the  store,  says  that  their  specially  designed  mechanizing 
devices  have  resulted  in  a  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  handled  by  the  same  number  of  employees. 

STORES 

Big  Jersey  Shopping  Center  Planned.  Livingston,  New 
Jersey  will  get  a  $7  million  shopping  center  if  plans  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Conant  Real  Estate  Trust  are  approved  by 
the  town.  The  development,  to  be  known  as  Essex  Center,  ^ 
will  serve  a  population  of  approximately  one  million  and 
will  be  located  on  a  210  acre  site.  Parking  spaces  and  the 
business  section  will  cKcupy  75  acres,  the  balance  given  to 
residential  building.  More  than  70  retail  outlets  are 
planned  for  the  shopping  district,  centered  around  a  large 
department  store.  Other  attractions  will  be  the  theatre, 
bowling  alleys,  restaurant  and  a  parking  space  for  5,000  cars.  ^ 
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People  want  more 

for  their  money 


“Because  most  of  the  girls  I  teach  marry 
young*,  they  must  learn  quickly  to  be¬ 
come  good  homemakers  —  thrifty  man¬ 
agers  of  household  budgets. 

“One  point  I  make  repeatedly  to  my 
students  is  this:  do  not  waste  money  on 
things  you  think  you  can  afford  just  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap.  Poor  quality  is 
never  a  bargain,  whether  your  budget  is 
large  or  small.” 


Millions  of  growing  girls  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  classes  are  being  taught  that  true 
economy  always  depends  upon  good 
quality  —  the  kind  of  quality  provided 
by  Durene  multi-ply  mercerized  cotton 
yam  in  hosiery  and  knitted  apparel. 

Remember  this  when  you  think  of  the 
quality  reputation  of  “Durene”:  tliese 
girls  will  soon  be  your  customers  ...  or 
customers  of  your  competitors. 


^  In  I94S  the  Bureau  of  the  Censui  reported  that  of  3,850,200  u  omen  uho  married 
under  24  years  of  2,215,740  married  before  20, 


Durene  multi-ply  mercerized 
combed  cotton  yarn  (4  ways  better 
than  ordinary  cotton  yarn)  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  the  Durene 
Association  of  America.  The  trade- 
mark  “Durene”  is  licensed  for  use 
only  on  merchandise  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  workmanship  which  can 
meet  performance  tests  of  a  quali- 
hed  testing  laboratory.  .  . 


quality  wins  friends 


DURENE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  350  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 


ABERFOYLE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
AMERICAN  YARN  AND  PROCESSING  CO. 
DIXIE  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


CLARENCE  L.  MEYERS  A  CO. 

SELLERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
.SOUTHERN  MERCERIZING  COMPANY 


SPINNERS  PROCESSING  COMPANY 
STANDARD-COO.SA-THATCHER  CO. 
THE  AMERICAN  THREAD  COMP.VNY 
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12.tTAILlNG  HOOM  pLAN 


When  the  new  Samuel  Munford  High  School  opens  in  north¬ 
west  Detroit  it  will  include  the  finest  facilities  ever  developed 
for  the  teaching  of  retailing  under  the  distributive  education 
program.  The  whole-hearted  cooperation  which  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Education  has  given  this  program  may  be  largely 
( redited  to  the  efforts  of  the  Detroit  Retail  Merchants  AsstKia- 
tion,  of  which  Charles  E.  Boyd  is  secretary.  When  plans  for  the 
new  high  school  were  being  drawn,  Marjorie  Helen  French, 
supeiv'isor  of  retailing  education  for  Detroit,  was  asked  to  pro- 


Bethlehem  Promotion.  A  simple  and  effective  public  rela¬ 
tions  promotion  was  put  on  recently  by  the  Retail  Division 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.  The  Di¬ 
vision  ran  a  “Know  Your  Bethlehem”  contest  for  the  city’s 
8,000  school  children.  Full  cooperation  w'as  forthcoming 
from  school  authorities,  and  C.  Courtenay  Barber,  secretary 
of  the  Retail  Division,  points  out  that  actually  many  adults 
took  part  in  the  contest  too  since  the  children  went  to 
parents  and  friends  for  assistance.  The  contest  tied  in  with 
the  anniversary  of  the  city’s  founding,  and  fitted  into  the 
end  of  the  school  year.  Forty  industries  of  the  community 
set  up  “Made  in  Bethlehem”  product  displays  in  store  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  “Know  Your  Bethlehem”  theme  was  widely 
emphasized  in  new'spaper  ads,  public  meetings  and  com¬ 
mencement  exercises. 

Fall  Fashion  Institutional.  Davison-Paxon  of  Atlanta  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  very  firm  line  about  fall  fashions,  and  taking  it  early. 
A  full  page  ad  on  July  9  was  headlined,  “Will  Fall  Clothes 
Really  Be  Different  This  Year?”  Copy  answers:  “They 
certainly  will  .  .  .  You’ll  notice  how  clean  of  line  they  are, 
how  the  silhouette  has  been  pared  down— yet  how  elegant, 
how  graceful,  how  gentlewomanly  .  .  .”  Eight  coat  silhou- 

iiO 


vide  the  layout  for  a  classi(M>m  which  would  best  meet  hei 
needs.  The  plan  shown  here,  developed  after  consultation  with 
store  architects  and  other  schfM)ls,  is  the  result.  In  this  over 
sized  classrcKHn  there  is  a  unit  at  the  front  for  teaching,  while 
at  the  rear  there  is  a  practice  work  unit  which  includes  typical 
store  equipment.  A  consultation  office  for  the  Retail  Cf)ordi- 
nator  and  a  connecting  stock  nxtm  are  part  of  the  layout.  Fac¬ 
ing  into  the  hallway  outside  of  the  room  will  be  two  large 
display  windows. 


ettes,  nine  suit  silhouettes  and  nine  dress  silhouettes  are 
sketched:  copy  is  brief  but  packed  with  real  information 
on  line,  fabric,  trimming  and  color.  Davison’s  is  preparing 
its  salespeople  as  well  as  its  customers  for  a  positive,  en¬ 
thusiastic  approach  to  fall  fashions.  The  first  ot  a  series 
of  half-hour  training  programs  was  presented  late  in  July, 
with  a  fully  coordinated  and  accessorized  fashion  show.  The 
sessions  will  continue  into  the  fall. 

Art  to  Live  With.  Original  paintings  by  famous  artists  art 
the  feature  of  the  Abraham  &  Straus  half-yearly  furniture 
event  which  opened  last  month.  Twenty-nine  contemporars 
artists,  associated  with  New  York’s  Midtown  Galleries,  art 
represented  by  paintings  shown  in  17  room  settings,  in  a 
new  fine  arts  section  in  the  picture  department,  in  seven 
windows,  and  as  exhibits  in  various  store  locations.  The 
idea  is  to  get  fine  art  out  of  the  ivory  totver  and  make  it 
available  for  purchase  at  the  same  time  as  other  home  fui 
nishings  are  chosen. 

A  Million  Ivey  Dollars  for  Improvements.  The  J.  B.  Ivey 
&  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  is  resuming  its  war-intermpttt^ 
modernization  and  expansion  program  with  plans  to  pour 
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adjustment  grief  ? 

VI»^  ^a‘** 

^  r^***  /  pi  -  -^  Every  adjustment  adds  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 

lA^MMw^k  CwcPabmc  endangers  goodwill.  Mistakes  regarding  price,  size  or 

IMOnarCn  IPiarKing  9ysf  ems  damage  to  merchandise  begin  in  the  marking  room  with 

prevent  the  price -marking  inefficient  price-marking  systems.  If  adjustments  are  out 

thot  ShO^V  Un  at  the  ^  change  from  old  marking  methods 

^  that  produce  illegible,  inaccurate  merchandise  tickets  and 

adjustment  counter.  install  a  Monarch  Price-Marking  System. 


NEW  MONARCH  SUPER- ADVANCED 


MACHINE 


If  you  are  looking  for  new  accuracy  combined  with 
speed  and  flexibility,  consider  the  new  Monarch 
Super-Advanced  Pin-On  Machine  for  price-mark¬ 
ing  fabrics.  This  sturdy  machine  prints  with  metal 
type  from  a  ribbon,  producing  clean,  legible,  accu¬ 
rate  price-marking  you  can  depend  upon. 

A  single  operation  price-marks  live  sizes  of 
tickets  with  from  1  to  12  lines  of  clean-cut  letters 


or  numerals — up  to  13  characters  per  line.  The 
same  operation  that  price-marks  the  ticket  pins  it 
safely  on  the  merchandise  without  damaging  even 
the  most  delicate  textiles. 

For  complete  information  on  the  easy-to-use 
Monarch  Super-Advanced  Pin-On  Price-Marking 
Machine,  write  the 
Monarch  man  today. 
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W  The  Monarch^^’^^MIV 
Marking  System  Company 


The  World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price-Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Toronto,  Canada  DAYTON,  OHIO  Los  Angelos,  Calif. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


OTHER  Offices  IN;  Allonia,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dotroil,  Now  York,  filtsburgh,  San  francisco  and  Soattio 
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Hmry  C.  Lytton,  State  Street  pioneer,  celebrated  his  102nd  birth. 
da\  last  month.  Hector  Suyker,  president  of  the  Fair  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Chicago's  State  Street  Council,  presented  him  icith  102 
red  roses.  Lytton  is  the  sole  stin'it'or  of  the  great  19th  century 
Chicago  merchants  who  developed  a  muddy  wagon  trail  into  one 
of  the  world's  most  famous  shopping  streets. 

^1  million  into  the  rehuikling  project.  .Major  outlays 
will  go  for  electric  stairways,  new  store  front,  complete  air 
(ontlitioning  and  for  the  complete  renovation  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  lloor.  .Announcement  of  the  million  dollar  program 
rated  a  page  one  banner  headline  in  the  Charlotte  Observer. 

Gamble-Skogmo  Draws  FTC  Fire.  A  complaint  charging 
the  Gamble-Skogmo  Co..  Minneapolis  with  anti-trust  viola¬ 
tions  has  been  filed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I'he 
chain  of  more  than  l,fi()()  retail  stores  is  charged  with 
■  coercion  and  intimidation  of  retail  dealers”  and  w’ith  cre¬ 
ating  a  monopoly  by  selling  merchandise  on  the  condition 
that  retailers  not  purchase  similar  merchandise  from 
(iamble-Skogmo’s  competitors. 


Highlight  of  the  Ladies  Home  Journal  Forum  at  The  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  a  fashion  show  of  travel  clothes.  At  far  right,  above, 
are  Jeanne  Gifford,  director  of  special  events  for  The  Fair,  and 
Virginia  McCone,  retail  merchandising  director  of  The  Journal. 


Hecht  Celebration.  Earhl 
this  month,  M.  S.  Hecht  | 
chairman  of  the  board  of  tht  I 
Hecht  Co.,  celebrated  hiif 
75th  birthday  and  the  com.  f 
pletion  of  his  62nd  active 
year  in  retailing.  One  hun 
dred  officials  from  the  nine 
Hecht  Co.  stores  in  Balti 
more,  Easton,  Silver  Sprii^, 
Washington  and  New  York, 
attended  a  birthday  dinner 
in  his  honor.  Hecht  was  15 
years  old  when  he  went  to 
work  in  1886  in  the  famih 
store— Hecht’s  Reliable,  vol 
ume  $300,000.  In  1947  the  nine-store  business  had  sales 
of  $72,000,000. 

Woodward  &  Lothrop  Changes.  John  Tyssowski  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Woodwards 
Lothrop,  succeeding  Brainarcl  W.  Parker;  and  l.loyd  B. 
Wilson,  former  head  of  the  Cdiesapeake  &:  Potomac  Tele 
phone  C;o.,  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  com 
mittee.  .Andrew  Parker,  store  president,  also  announced 
that  vice  president  Donald  Buckingham  will  direct  the 
store’s'  |>ersonnel  division;  I).  Randall  Buckingham,  seae-^ 
tary  of  the  company,  will  head  the  restaurant  and  service? 
divisions;  and  William  W.  Everett  will  direct  the  maniilac  J 
turing  division.  | 

Johns  Heads  Denver  D.  G.  Frank  J.  Johns  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  succeeding  Charles 
.A.  .Shinn,  who  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 
.Mr.  Shinn,  who  has  sjient  42  years  in  the  store,  has  been  its 
president  since  194.3.  Mr.  Johns  will  be  succeeded  as  vice 
president  and  general  merchandise  manager  by  Warner  B. 
Rhoads,  now  divisional  merchandise  manager  of  ready-to- 
wear. 

Kirven’s  Abandons  Basement  Operation.  Plans  have  been 
announced  by  Kirven’s,  Columbus,  Georgia,  for  dissolving 
their  basement  opseration.  It  is  expected  that  merchandise 
now  carried  in  the  basement  will  be  gradually  sold  or 
absorbed  by  upstairs  departments,  the  clearing  out  process 
to  be  completed  sometime  in  October.  Space  vacated  in  the 
basement  department  will  be  expanded  and  will  house 
radios,  records,  appliances,  floor  coverings,  housewares  and 
china  and  glassware.  Under  the  new  set-up  the  posts  ol 
divisional  merchandise  managers  will  be  eliminated 
Cieorge  L.  Keen,  Jr.  becomes  general  merchandise  manager 
and  f.  D.  Kirven,  |r.,  assistant  merchandise  manager.  John 
Fullmer  will  continue  to  merchandise  the  basement  depart 
ment.s  until  they  have  been  absorbed  and  dissolved  and 
will  then  be  reassigned. 

Last  month,  J.  Kirven,  Sr.,  president  of  the  store,  an 
nounced  the  promotion  of  James  C.  Prather  to  the  post  ol 
executive  vice  president  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Prathei 
had  been  store  manager. 

The  Fair  Bats  High  on  National  Brands.  A  slam-bang  w>y 
of  showing  Chicago  shoppiers  where  they  could  find  virtually 
all  of  the  intriguing  prcxlucts  acivertised  in  national  luaga- 
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Burroughs  Calculators 


Individual  calculations  are 
"remembered”  here;  their  net 
result  appears  automatically. 


The  result  of  each  calculation 
appears  here — can  instantly  be 
transferred  to  the  "memory”  dial. 


ce  at  this  sleek,  streamlined  beauty  give  you  the  net  result  with  no  refiguring, 
that  something  pretty  exciting  has  no  pencil- work. 

I  in  the  field  of  figures. 

,  D  L  j-j  •  I  And  what  this  new  Burroughs  Calculator 

and  Burroughs  did  it!  remembers  can  do  to  speed  office  work, 

Kiking  at  a  lightning  fast  electric  cut  office  costs,  is  a  story  in  itself.  Your 

:  with  a  built-in  memory  ...  a  Burroughs  representative  is  mighty  anxious 

IS  Calculator  that  stores  the  results  to  put  the  machine  through  its  paces  in 

dual  calculations  in  its  exclusive  your  own  office,  on  your  own  work, 

dials.  The  accumulation  of  these 

there  in  the  rear  dials,  ready  to  Give  him  a  chance;  it  will  open  your  eyes! 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT  26,  MICHIGAN 


2ines  was  demonstrated  at  The  Fair  last  month  in  its 
Ladies’  Home  Journal  Week  promotion.  First  the  Loop 
store  rattled  down  its  check  list  and  discovered  that  five  out 
of  every  seven  Journal  advertised  products  were  available 
on  its  shelves.  This  high  availability  was  then  linked  with 
ads  from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  and  used  in  displays, 
posters,  ads,  radio  and  windows.  The  saturation  teclinique 
extended  to  a  two-day  forum  of  fashion  showings  and  cook¬ 
ing  demonstrations  based  on  advertising  and  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Journal  and  even  to  television  broadcasts. 
Door  prizes  were  given  at  each  session  of  the  forum,  and  an 
electric  range  was  hauled  aw'ay  by  a  lucky  guest  at  each 
cooking  demonstration. 

All  departments  reported  sales  increases.  Outstanding 
example:  A  special  display  of  an  unusual  “Calico  Guest 
Room”  brought  to  life  from  the  pages  of  the  June  Journal 
resulted  in  a  sell-out  of  the  entire  stock  of  yellow  back¬ 
ground  prints  in  the  fabrics  department.  There  were  60 
special  orders  of  between  12  and  15  yards  each  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  promotion,  and  sell-outs  of  many  other 
colored  prints. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  SELLING  HELPS 

Fashion  Training.  The  eighth  fashion  training  course  given 
by  The  Fashion  Group,  Inc.  w’ill  open  in  New  York 
October  4  for  a  series  of  ten  two-hour  lectures.  Experts 
in  specific  fashion  fields  will  cover  subjects  on  markets, 
styling,  designing  trends,  buying,  fashion  coordination,  ad¬ 
vertising,  display,  publicity.  Information  and  tickets  may 
l)e  obtainetl  fiom  the  Fashion  Group,  9  Rockefeller  Pla/a. 

Almost  Everyone  Likes  Rugs.  The  Carpet  Institute  has  re¬ 
leased  its  summary  report  on  the  Elmo  Roper  survey  of 
consumer  attitudes  toward  carpets  and  rugs  which  contains 
a  good  collection  of  promising  findings  and  a  few  disturb¬ 
ing  ones.  Interviews  showed  that  93  per  cent  of  those 
questioned  favor  rugs  in  their  Jiving  rooms,  79  per  cent 
want  them  in  their  dining  rooms  and  87  per  cent  in  bed¬ 
rooms.  With  an  itching  cash  register  finger  the  Institute 
points  to  the  43  per  cent  of  all  women  sampled  who  say 
they  would  like  to  get  a  large  rug  or  carpet  during  the  next 
year  of^  so.  But  a  dampener  for  the  optimism  generated  by 
this  item  is  the  disclosure  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of 
those  who  want  to  get  new  rugs  have  been  thinking  about  it 
over  two  years  and  buying  nothing.  This  procrastination 
according  to  the  report  is  not  caused  solely  by  financial  con¬ 
siderations  but  results  from  the  lack  ot  a  strong  compelling 
urge  which  must  be  developed  in  the  consumer  by  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  if  the  big  rug  potential  is  to  lie  well 
tapped. 

Education  in  Plastics.  The  Bakelite  Corporation  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  sp>ecial  lecture  and  display,  “Plastics  in  Our  World 
Today”,  which  is  available  without  charge  to  business  and 
industrial  groups,  civic  and  education>al  organizations.  A 
trained  speaker  dramatizes  the  story  of  plastics  in  a  presenta¬ 
tion  tailored  to  fit  the  sjjecific  audience  in  attendance.  The 
size  of  the  display  limits  the  lecture  to  relatively  large 
audiences  and  to  halls  and  auditoriums  large  enough  to 


handle  the  complete  travelling  lecture  unit.  Only  one  such 
unit  is  available  and  bookings  must  be  made  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible.  Contact  is  the  Consumer  Relations 
Division,  Bakelite  Corporation,  .300  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Home  Fashions  Promotions.  I  he  big  push  in  home  furnish 
ings  will  hit  the  consumer  in  late  September  and  earh 
October.  A  nationwide  effort,  the  first  annual  Home  Fash 
ions  Festival,  sponsored  by  suppliers  and  retailers,  is 
planned  for  the  week  September  24  to  October  2.  Commit 
tees  have  been  formed  in  local  areas  to  arrange  the  partici 
pation  of  civic  officials,  local  educational  institutions,  con 
tractors  and  builders  with  the  stores  in  this  promotion.  Tht 
Festival  is  being  coordinated  by  the  National  Retail  Fut  I 
niture  .\ssociation  which  has  prepared  a  special  plan  book 
and  merchandising  kit  for  distribution  to  retailers.  This 
material  is  available  from  the  Association’s  Chicago  ofiices 
In  New  York  the  Home  Fashions  League  is  sponsorings 
city-w'ide  “Home  Fashion  Time”  in  the  major  home  fur 
nishings  and  department  stores  October  4  to  9.  No  package 
type  promotion  is  planned  by  the  League,  instead  the 
individual  stores  have  been  urged  to  take  the  initiative  in 
preparing  windows,  displays  and  model  rtx>ms  which  will 
make  attractive  material  for  the  full  newspaper  and  radio 
coverage  promised  to  the  week-long  fashion  campaign. 

How  to  Hire.  The  Personnel  Institute,  New  York,  is  offer 
ing  to  employers  its  new  illustrated  handbook  devoted  to 
scientific  hiring  and  manpower  improvement.  The  ma 
lerial  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  given  to  a  seven  I 
part  plan  for  choosing  the  right  man  for  the  job;  the  set 
ond,  to  an  improvement  program  for  developing  latent 
manpower  within  the  organization.  Requests  for  the  book 
should  be  sent  to  the  Institute’s  201  E.  57th  St.  offices  in 
New  York. 

Model  Shoe  Store.  I  he  .\rmstrong  Cork  Co.’s  latest  ad 
series  on  store  design  is  devoted  to  plans  for  a  model  shot 
department  drawn  from  information  gathered  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  National  Shoe  Retailers  Association. 
pearance  and  better  service  are  the  two  chief  aims  in  tht 
.\rmstrong  design.  Active  stock  for  the  entire  unit  is 
shelved  in  a  central  unit  to  do  away  with  the  customarv 
rows  of  boxes  in  the  sales  area.  This  central  stock  unit  then 
provides  a  natural  division  between  men’s  and  women’s 
sections.  Other  suggestions  include  a  movable  unit  which 
serves  as  a  sales  counter  and  window  display;  novel  shot 
display  racks  and  sound  conditioning.  The  design,  supple 
mented  by  an  “Ideas”  portfolio,  is  available  from  .■\mi 
strong  on  request. 

*  •  * 

The  National  Association  ol  Display  Industries  will  hoW 
its  annual  display  show  in  New  York  December  5-10  at  tht 
Hotel  New  Yorker. 

*  •  * 

National  Letter  Writing  Week  will  be  observed  Octobei 
17-23.  Four<olor  posters  illustrating  this  year’s  theme. 
‘Your  Letters  .Are  Priceless”  are  now  being  distributed  bv 
stationery  manufacturers  to  the  retail  trade  for  use  in  di^ 
play,  window  and  store  interior  promotions. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  VANISHING  LADY 


A  piercing  scream  rang  through  the  store. 

A  woman  had  tripped  over  a  box  carelessly  left  in  an 
aisle  and  had  fallen  heavily.  Her  shoulder  was  sprained 
and  her  elbow  badly  bruised.  The  doctor,  called  to 
treat  her,  recommended  X-rays. 

“But  I  can’t  wait!”  she  insisted.  “I’ve  got  to  catch  a 
train  for  Cleveland.”  And  with  that  she  vanished. 

The  Liberty  Mutual  claims  man  was  called,  for  the 
store  feared  liability.  “You  say  she  went  to  Cleveland 
— we’ll  find  her !” 

Liberty  Mutual  checked  every  hotel  in  Cleveland 
and  finally  located  the  “vanishing  lady.”  The  result? 
A  favorably  impressed  customer  and  a  fair  claim, 
promptly  and  honestly  settled. 

That’s  typical  of  Liberty  Mutual’s  “follow  through.” 
It’s  important  because  the  goodwill  of  the  store  is  often 


at  stake  when  someone  is  injured.  We’d  like  to  tell 
you  more  about  this  service.  Write:  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


MUTUAL 

iPANY 
TON 

Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


LIBERTY 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE:  EOSTOH 


★  We  work  to  keep  you  safe  ★ 
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Reviews  and  Ratings 

{Continued  from  page 


Especially  designed  for  use  in 
Men’s  Alteration  Departments 


nunistration  unit. 


Training  the  Raters 

Training  the  managers  and  super¬ 
visors  who  do  the  rating  is  perhaps 
the  most  difficult  part  of  installing  a 
performance  rating  plan.  It  is  an  edu¬ 
cational  process  that  starts  with  top 
management. 

As  we  instituted  the  project,  a  care 
fully  developed  letter  was  transmitted 
to  each  department  manager,  assist¬ 
ant  manager  and  floor  manager  out 
lining  the  objectives  of  the  program, 
emphasizing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
supervisor  reviewers,  and  providing 
interpretations  and  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  upon  the  execution  of  the  forms. 
This  letter  was  followed  by  a  visit 
from  a  personnel  department  repre¬ 
sentative  who  personally  covered  the 
ground  and  made  certain  that  each 
supervisor  had  caught  the  spirit  ol 
the  program  and  was  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  assume  his  responsibilities  in¬ 
telligently,  impartially  and  objective- 


PRESSING  T.ABLE.  Top  of  2-inch  Poplar.  36-inches  wide  by  5-foot  long  and 
30-inches  high.  Heavy  steel  frame  and  legs.  Built  to  stand  hard  usage.  Other 
sizes  available. 

PRESSING  BUCK.  Tailor’s  Buck  42-inches  long.  11-inches  wide,  tapering  to 
7-inches.  Hard  wood.  Heavily  padded  and  covered.  Other  sizes  available. 

T.AILOR’S  PRESSING  IRON.  Three  Heat  Control.  Supplied  in  12.  16,  20  and 
24  pounds.  Built  to  last,  from  the  very  best  in  material,  design  and  construction. 
Fully  guaranteed. 

STEIN  EASY-LIFT  PRESSING  DEVICE.  Carries  the  weight  of  the  iron.  No 
heavy  lifting.  Thousands  in  use.  Sold  on  our  money  back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Featuring  our 

STEIN  Easy- 
Lift  Pressing 
Device 


Each  manager,  having  checked  aiul 
noted  his  reactions  ujjon  a  form  for 
each  employee  under  his  supervision, 
was  requested  to  attend  a  review 
meeting.  .\s  the  program  progressed 
and  when  the  entire  store  had  been 
covered,  regular  reviews  were  sched 
uled  at  six-month  intervals.  .Arrange 
ments  were  made  to  rate  new  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  end  of  a  irinety-day 
period. 


.4  Typical  Personnel  Review 

Here  is  a  brief  description  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  Personnel  Review  conference  for 
a  given  department: 

At  an  appointed  tirrre  the  manager, 
the  assistant  manager,  and  the  ffooi 
manager  arrive.  The  training  direr 
tor,  wage  administrator,  and  1  art 
there  to  greet  them.  I'he  training  di 
rector  has  on  hand  records  of  |re' 
sonal  interviews,  shopping  teporu 
and  records  jjertaining  to  salescheck 
errors.  The  wage  administrator  has 
data  regarding  selling  cost,  attend¬ 
ance,  salaries,  etc.  I  am  supplied  with 
a  form  which  is  to  be  tirade  out  in 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

SiS~BStS  W,  Vmm  Bmrem  Street  .  •  Ckierngo  7,  ilUmoim 


/Political  Pete,  the  people’s  choice,  was  tire<i  of  cain- 
t  paigning.  “No  matter  what  I  do,”  he  crie«l,  “my  oppo¬ 
sition’s  gaining.  I’ll  seek  new  inspiration  where  I  find 
a  good  night’s  rest,  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania  where 
yon  really  are  a  guest. 


“This  Pennsylvania  hath  is  swell,”  the  tired  Peter 
crie<l.  “The  water’s  hot,  there’s  lots  tif  soap;  with 
snowy  towels  I’m  <lrie<l.  iind  furthermore,  I  now  can 
plea.se  the  voting  disposition  by  promising  clean 
government  and  cleaner  {mlitician! 


OUT 

TO  (C- j  /f  <■  ‘ 
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9  “Now  here’s  my  inspiration,  it’s  a  winner,”  Peter  said, 
“I'll  see  that  every  voter  gets  a  Pennsylvania  be«l; 
eight  hnndre<l  built-in  springs  and  more  insure  a  slum¬ 
brous  bliss.  Who  wouldn’t  vote  for  me  if  he  could  sleep 
as  well  as  this.’” 


.\.t  mealtime  Peter’s  spirits  s<)art*»l,  the  hsHl  was  simply 
great.  He  onlered  all  the  things  he  liked,  and  ate.  and 
ate,  and  ate!  “That  dinner  was  superb.”  crie<l  Pete, 
with  politician’s  voice.  “The  Pennsylvania  meals  and 
I  are  ladh  the  ‘jMHjple’s  choice’! 


hotel 

-SSUfSl'* 

SUt,,  * 


5’  “The  Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  in  the  heart  of  town,” 
•  said  Pete.  “It’s  close  to  business,  shops,  an«l  shows;  a 
handy  place  to  meet.  So  take  a  tip  from  one  who  knows 
—you’d  better  make  a  note — when  ijoure  electing 
where  to  stay  .  .  .  give  this  hotel  your  vote!” 


DIRICT  UNDIROROUND  PASSAGI 
FROM  PINNSYLVANIA  STATION 

P.  S.  Now  you  can  make  y«»ur  reservulions  by  tclclyp«‘! 
Complete  teletype  servic*c  is  now  in  op«‘ration  in  every 
Statler  Hotel.  For  immediate  replies,  without  uncer¬ 
tainty,  use  the  teletype  service  lu'ar  you. 


Railway  Express  is  part  of  the 
modern  miracle  of  transporta¬ 
tion  which  makes  the  people  of 
your  community  neighbors  with 
those  of  other  cities  and  towns 
from  coast  to  coast.  Neighbors 
. . .  who  depend  on  each  other, 
near  and  far,  for  the  essentials 
and  luxuries  which  contribute  to 
our  way  of  life. 

The  men  and  women  of  Rail¬ 
way  Express  are  your  neigh¬ 
bors,  too,  wherever  you  may 
live.  They  work  with  you  and  for 
you  to  provide  a  complete  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  every  one  of 
your  business  and  personal 
needs.  You'll  find  them  depend- 
able  neighbors,  always  ready 
to  serve  you  with  speed,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  courtesy. 

It's  good  business  to  say, 
"Ship  it  RAILWAY  EXPRESS!" 


Maintains  23,000  ofRcas  (there's 
one  near  your  factory,  office  or 
home); 

Uses  10,000  passenger  trains  daily; 

>  Has  18,000  motor  vehicles  in  its 
pick-up  and  delivery  services; 
.Offers  mxtra-tasi  Air  Express  with 
direct  service  to  1,078  cities  and 
towns. 


duplicate,  known  as  a  Summary  of 
Performance  Rating.  (This  shows, 
for  a  given  employee,  all  the  ratings 
given  by  the  several  su{>ervisory  ex¬ 
ecutives  concerned.) 

We  devote  a  little  time  to  discus¬ 
sing  the  necessity  for  and  the  purpose 
and  value  of  a  rating  system.  Then 
we  ask  our  supervisors  who,  in  their 
opinion,  is  the  best  employee  in  the 
department  and  why  they  feel  that 
way.  Sometimes  the  issue  may  be 
controversial,  but  usually  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  accord.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  rank  our  ratings— the  only  time  we 
would  ask  a  leading  question  such  as 
this  is  where  we  are  to  rate  several 
jobs  of  the  same  classification. 

We  now  ask  our  supervisors  to  give 
us  their  rating  on  the  “best  person’’— 
we  take  each  factor  separately  and 
call  for  ratings  individually.  Where 
there  is  a  marked  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  we  ask  for  reasons  and  quafifica- 
tions. 

The  summaiy'  sheet  that  I  prepare 
is  not  so  much  the  actual  evaluation 
as  shown  on  the  perfonnance  rating 
sheets  as  it  is  a  result  of  composite 
thinking  and  discussion  that  develops 


Simplify  Billing 
ivith  pilm-a>record 


Efficiency  goes  up,  overhead  goes  down, 
and  customer  relations  improve  when  you 
do  your  billing  with  Film-a-record.  Just 
microfilm  sales  checks,  cash  receipts  and 
creditslips— then  enclose  them  with  simple, 
non -descriptive  bills.  You  save  billing  time, 
yet  maintain  a  master  record  on  microfilm. 
You  build  good  will  by  providing  customers 
with  original  unquestionable  records  of 
transactions.  And  you  save  over  98X  in 
filing  space. 

It’s  economical  and  easy  to  do  your 
billing  with  Film-a-record.  You  can  either 
buy  or  lease  this  modern  micro -filming 
machine.  Write  for  complete  details.  Photo 
Records  Division,  Room  182,  315  Fourth 
Aver.ue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


FOR  GIEA1U  BUSmeSS  EFFICIENCY-USE  PHOTOGRAPHY 


during  the  interview.  It  may  van 
greatly  from  any  individual  supei 
visor’s  opinion.  However,  when  tht 
ratings  are  changed,  changes  corneas 
a  result  of  agreement  and  a  meeting 
of  minds. 

In  a  department  with  1 1  salespeople 
and  two  stockpeople,  approximateh 
four  hours  are  devoted  to  evaluating 
the  personnel,  in  addition  to  the  time 
taken  for  preparatory  work  by  the  su 
pervisors,  or  say  twenty  minutes  per 
person.  Very  little  time  indeed  to 
devote  to  determining  the  worth  of 
the  people  who  constitute  the  ven 
pulse  of  the  business. 


Christmas  or 

Commercialism? 


{Continued  from  page  21) 
Christmas  season?  Not  so  long 
.Many  of  the  local  secretaries  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  public  is  getting  tired 
of  a  too  obvious  over-commercializa-j. 
tion  of  the  holiday.  “It’s  all  right  to  I 
put  an  extra  punch  in  your  selling  im-^; 
mediately  following  Thanksgiving, 
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said  one  experienced  secretary,  "but 
when  you  begin  your  big  Christmas 
program  right  then  and  there  it  gets 
to  be  old  stuff  by  the  time  Santa  Claus 
is  really  set  to  arrive.  I  think  it  takes 
the  edge  off.” 

Most  secretaries  present  at  the 
meeting  indicated  their  acceptance  ol 
this  conclusion,  proposed  that  raer 
c  hants  be  urged  to  look  not  alone  at 
the  dollars  and  cents  angle  but  at 
their  contribution  to  the  real  Christ 
mas  spirit.  “I  don’t  think  they’ll  lose 
in  the  long  run,”  remarked  one  asso¬ 
ciation  executive.  “People  buy  just  so 
much.  Perhaps  they  would  buy  more 
if  the  zest  of  the  thing  hit  them  in 
concentrated  form  rather  than  in  a 
long  drawn  out  appeal  wherein  deco 
rations  get  old,  moldy  or  blown  down; 
tinsel  loses  its  glitter;  amplifier  blat 
ting  deadens  the  spirit  and  C^hristma> 
becomes  ‘just  another  season’.’’ 

Many  of  the  leaders  who  have  seen 
many  a  Christmas  come  and  go  ex 
pressed  the  belief  that  the  churches 
should  be  given  more  opportunity 
participate  in  the  holiday  venture 
Quite  a  few  had  ministers  as  members 
of  their  advisory  board  while  all  were 
more  and  more  convinced  that  a  bet 
ter  and  more  lasting  appeal  could  be 
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iiade  to  the  younger  generation. 

'*•^1  We  don’t  know  how  these  good 
P®' i resolutions  will  turn  out  this  summer 
and  fall  when  budgets  are  set  up  and 
the  “hit-em-over-the-head-with-a-ham- 
tner”  pericnl  of  rollei  tions  begins.  But 
if  the  men  who  run  the  programs  get 
their  way  there’ll  he  more  emphasis 
on  the  Christmas  of  old;  a  centra li/etl 
rather  than  a  scattered  decorative  mo¬ 
tif;  more  gotnl  music  and  less  of  the 
canned  variety:  more  attention  paid 
to  home  decorations  and  to  individual 
store  windows  and  interior  arrange¬ 
ments. 

.\s  for  those  svho  supply  the  (dn  ist- 
mas  decorations,  the  lighting,  the  fes¬ 
toons,  the  garlands,  et  cetera,  they’ll 
get  more  business  if  they  hit  for  the 
durable,  quietly  attractive  motif  rath¬ 
er  than  for  the  weird  color  schemes 
and  combinations  now  t(x>  prominent. 
When  all  this  happens,  merchants  can 
put  more  money  into  civic  activities, 
sound  selling,  employee  collaboration, 
in  the  laest  Christmas  of  all. 
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Darkroom 
Accounting 

[Continued  from  page  17) 

gets  it  1.  The  original  invoice  is  sent  to 
Jauslthe  accounts  payable  section,  where  it 
takes  li  IS  coded,  checked  against  the  order 
and  numbered. 

2.  The  next  operation  is  to  set  up 
two  punched-cards,  one  of  which  is 
made  for  the  accounts  payable,  and 
ne  at  ^  the  other  for  purchase  distribution, 
it  aij  3,  Then  the  accounts  payable  in-, 
voice,  with  the  accounting  record  at¬ 
tached,  is  photocopied  on  the  fixed- 
focus  camera  which  is  set  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  copy  to  57  jier  cent  of 
the  original  invoice  and  accounting 
record. 

4.  The  original  invoice  is  releasetl 
to  the  department  heads  or  buyers  in 
he  marking  room. 

0.  The  Dcxigra plied  copy  (of  in¬ 
voice  and  accounting  record)  is  filed 
tlphabetically  and  by  due  date  in  the 
unpaid  file.  After  the  item  is  paid 
the  copy  is  transferred  to  a  straight 
ilphabetital  file  and  retained  for  ref¬ 
erence  for  at  least  one  year.  Until  the 
tnd  of  that  period,  this  facsimile  rec¬ 
ord  never  leaves  the  control  office. 

6-  The  punched-card  which  has 
■'een  set  up  for  the  accounts  payable 
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.\RTHUR  GRAY 

Lansburgh  and  Co..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Chairman,  Visual  Merchandising 
Division,  NRDGA 


VISUAL  MERCHANDISING 

The  health  of  Advertising  and  Display  should  improve  tremendously 
in  the  next  few  years.  Not  that  each  is  puny,  but  their  well  being 
and  productivity  can  increase  through  common  sense  diagnosis  and 
corrective  measures.  At  the  first  combined  Sales  Promotion  and 
Display  Clinic  of  the  NRDGA,  clear  thinking  and  teamwork  was 
established  in  this  important  new  organization.  Troublesome  details 
were  brought  out  for  airing  and  alteration. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  his  talk  before  the  Clinic,  stated  many  facts,  outlined 
changes  in  Display  and  posed  12  important  Display  questions  with 
the  following  suggested  answers : 

1.  Correct  locations  of  display  departments  can  increase  efficiency 
and  help  reduce  expense. 

2.  The  right  equipment  maintained  in  the  right  condition  can  reduce 
production  costs. 

3.  Adequate  storage  space  reduces  fixture  expense. 

4.  Competent  personnel  and  a  program  for  training  is  highly  im¬ 
portant. 

5.  Sufficient  personnel  to  maintain  display  effectiveness  increases 
sales  and  reduces  the  cost  ratio. 

6.  A  good  display  stylist  can  help  reduce  display  expense. 

7.  Sound  and  intelligent  allocation  of  duties  is  a  cost  saving  factor. 

8.  Shop  the  market  before  buying. 

9.  Buy  on  a  sound  basis  for  short  term  and  long  term  savings  in 
display  expense. 

10.  Carefully  analyze  display  timing  and  time  span  for  installations. 

11.  Display  is  sales  promotion,  plan  it  in  advance.  Follow  through. 

12.  Keep  the  display  staff  well  informed.  Knowledge  will  reduce 
promotion  expense. 


The  above  are  only  excerpts  from  a  very  com¬ 
prehensive  tcdk  by  Mr.  Gray.  For  a  free  copy  of 
the  talk,  write  to  Al  Parke,  Bronson,  Michigan. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
of  DISPLAY  INDUSTRIES 

Fcr  list  of  M.A.D.I.  members  sad  products,  write 
John  F.  Bowman.  Jr.,  11  Bast  Walton  Place, 

Chicago,  lUinols. 
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Duplicate  records 
faster 


Vie  Portagraph  to  create  your  duplicates 
of  advertisioB  layouts,  invoices,  corre¬ 
spondence  and  all  other  store  records. 
Makes  up  to  60  copies  in  one  hour. 

tceatm  —  no  errors,  no  proofreading,  no 
correcting. 

ECONMIICAL- photocopies  cost  only  a  few 
cents  each. 

swriE  —  no  darkroom,  no  experience 
needed;  automatic  electric  timer  assures 
correct  exposures. 

STURDY— all  steel  construction,  yet  light 
enough  to  be  easily  moved. 

VERSATILE  —  copies  any  kind  of  record  — 
written,  printed  or  drawn  on  one  or  both 
sides  — white  or  colored  paper,  any  weight 
from  tissue  to  card  stock. 

Write  for  free  descriptive  folder.  Room 
183,  Photo  Records  Div.,  313  Founh 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 

FOR  GRUTER  BUSINESS  EFFICIENCY- USE  PHOTOCRATIIT 


for  more  efficient 

ALTERATION 

and  workroom 
operation  .  .  .  . 


G.  J.  MARDER 
&  ASSOCIATES 

Consultliig  Engineers 

4403  Slinridan  Road,  Chiea9o  40,  III. 
Talaphona  —  Edgawatar  5112 


record  is  machine-filed  by  due  date 
When  due  for  payment,  this  card  is 
matched  with  the  Dexigraph  copy 
and  paid. 

.\mong  the  final  benefits  of  the  ex¬ 
tensive  but  simplified  record  that  thc 
photographic  procedures  makes  jjossi- 
ble  at  Woodward  &  Lothrop  is  the 
certainty  with  which  it  eliminates  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  overpayments.  Now  and 
then  a  supplier  will  send  a  duplicate 
bill,  and  under  the  old  system  this 
meant  someone  had  to  spend  consid¬ 
erable  time  checking  the  invoice  rt'g- 
ister  to  determine  if  the  original  in¬ 
voice  has  been  recordetl. 

Now,  when  an  invoice  is  received 
marked  "duplicate”  the  remittance 
clerk  makes  a  quick  check  of  the 
photocopy  files  to  determine  whether 
the  original  has  been  received.  .Viul, 
just  as  the  photocopy  file  is  used  for  a 
quick  check  on  possible  invoice  du¬ 
plication,  so  too  can  it  serve  to  pro¬ 
vide  extra  invoice  copies  should  they 
be  needed  in  one  or  another  of  the 
merchandise  departments,  as  can  very 
well  happen  if  the  original  is  lost 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

Photography,  in  its  year  of  serving 
as  an  accounting  department  worker 
for  the  big  Washington  department 
store,  has  proven  its  worth— but  it  has 
merely  indicated  its  potential.  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop  executives  state,  and 
they  are  now  more  than  ever  alertetl 
to  other  possibilities  of  turning  over 
some  of  their  control  problems  to 
their  camera  and  darkroom  experts. 


A.  J.  WOOD  A  COBOPANY 


121  S.  Brotd  Street,  Philidelphii  7,  Pa. 
smi .  omm  •  Amm  /fciratc/l 


Letters 

{Continued  from  page  2) 

cit  the  Advertising  Council,  provided  tht 
tommittee  is  given  a  pretty  free  hand  in 
organizing  retail  activities. 

—  B.  Lewis  Posen, 

Publicity  Director, 
Hochschild,  Kohn  iic  Co, 

Prom  W.  J.  McLaughlin: 

Congratulations  on  your  very  tompre 
hensive  outline  of  the  public  service  ad 
vertising  question  in  the  July  issue  nl 
-Stores. 

While  1  iiuist  thoroughly  agree  with 
many  of  Sain  Caihen’s  points  in  his  address 
at  the  Clinic,  1  feel  strongly  in  favor  o( 
retail  representation  on  the  .Advenisint 
('.ouncil.  In  my  estimation  a  separate  re 
tail  unit  would  he  a  great  deal  of  dupli 
cation  of  effort.  I  also  feel  that  the  .Adver  ^ 
tising  Council  with  a  retail  representation  j 
would  satisfy  our  many  complaints  per  i 
taining  to  the  material  sent  out  on  van 
oils  campaigns. 

1  feel  that  the  Council  is  in  a  bettei 
position  to  get  a  campaign  started  and^ 
that  if  the  retailers  had  a  separate  repre 
sentation  under  Mr.  Cohen’s  proposition.  H 
the  campaigns  would  again  be  far  nx 
underweight  for  the  retailers  to  influence! 
any  of  the  original  thinking  and  plannin|>.^ 

However,  either  one  of  the  two  jiroposi  i 
tions  would  be  a  great  advancement  ini 
the  promotion  of  civic  and  public  cam  I 
])aigns  and  1  believe  that  one  or  the  othei  - 
should  he  adopted  in  the  very  near  future 
—  W.  J.  McLauchi.in, 

Sales  Promotion  Manager  * 
McCurdy’s,  Rexhester  | 

From  Arthur  See: 

1  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  havin|! 
retailing  set  up  its  own  independent  re 
tail  advertising  Council. 

The  job  the  Advertising  Council  did 
during  the  war  was  marvelous,  but  it  wa' 
a  national  job  done  by  national  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  .\  retail  promotion  campaign  is 
so  different  from  a  national  promotiw 
c  ampaign  that  they  might  as  well  each  be 
sending  out  their  material  in  differew 
languages.  We  all  know  that  the  themint 
is  different,  and  certainly  the  timii^  is 
different.  In  my  opinion,  a  committee  set 
up  within  the  Advertising  Council  wouli! 
have  to  be  dominated  by  the  Council .  • 

1  know  that  retail  public  service  cam 
paigns  run  by  retailers  would  “bring  * 
the  business  tomorrow”,  which  is  soiw 
thing  that  national  advertisers  don’t  havej 

to  worry'  about.  ! 

—  Arthur  M.  See, 

Publicity  Director,  I 

Sak$-34th,  New  York.  j 
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Retailers  today  need  more  salespeople  like  Sue* 
who  can  increase  the  unit  sale.  And  right  here  is 
where  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.  {Selling  Quotient 
Builder)  comes  in. 

You  see,  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.  Program  includes  a 
proven  series  of  tests  made  by  Willmark’s  own 
trained  shopping  analysts,  experts  who  go  into 
your  store  and  make  purchases  just  like  regular 
customers.  These  analysts  fill  in  S.Q.B.  reports 
from  facts  gained  through  their  shopping  tests. 
The  results  give  an  impartial  report  about  the  sell¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  your  salespeople. 

Find  out  how  you  can  increase  your  unit  sales 
through  the  S.Q.B.  Program.  Get  full  information 
about  the  free  illustrated  educational  literature  sup¬ 
plied  to  Willmark  clients  to  stimulate  their  sales 
force. 


wtllmarlc 

SERVICE  SYSTEM,  INC. 

Executive  Offices:  250  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

32  Branch  OWc*  •  Availabl.  in  .vm^  city  in  Ih.  UnilMl  Stalat 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY! 


Wilimarh  SM^ic.  Syctam,  inc. 

Educationai  D.partm.nl 

250  W.«l  57Hi  SI.,  N.W  York  19.  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  without  obligation  a  copy  of  your 
booklet  entitled  “How  to  Increase  Your  Sales  with 
the  Willmark  S.Q.B.” 


Company 


Send  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  "How  to 
Increase  Your  Sales  with  the  Willmark  S.Q.B.” 


City 


State 
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If  you  are  trying  to  handle  your  store's 
accounting  work  without  the  most  up-to- 
date  mechanical  equipment,  check  on  the 
experiences  of  the  hundreds  of  leading 
department  stores  that  have  turned  to 
National  Mechanized  Accounting  Systems 
You  will  find  them  reporting  very  sub¬ 
stantial  savings.  Savings  which  often 
pay  for  the  entire  National  installation 
in  the  first  year  -  and  then  continue 
year  after  year  at  lower  operating  costs. 

The  National  Multiple-Duty  Accounting 
Machine,  shown  above,  handles  with  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  Accounts  Receivable 
(conventional  types  or  cycle  billing). 
Budget  or  Deferred  Payment  Accounts, 
Accounts  Payable,  and  Payroll.  Removable 
form  bars,  which  lift  off  and  snap  on 
instantly,  permit  it  to  be  changed 
to  any  desired  type  of  work  in  a  matter 
of  seconds. 


Today,  the  cost  of  keeping  records  has 
reached  the  point  where  mechanization 
is  the  only  sound  answer.  Ask  your  local 
National  representative  to  analyze  your 
accounting  requirements,  and  to  report 
on  the  savings  in  time  and  money  you  can 
reasonably  expect  from  mechanization. 

It  may  astonish  you.  No  cost  or  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course.  Or,  write  to  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton 
9,  Ohio.  Sales  and  Service  Offices 
in  over  400  cities. 


THE  yATIOyAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 
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